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THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Pas FELLOWS of the ROYAL SOCIETY 


are hereby informed, that pending the removal of the 
Library to Burlington House, only such books can be delivered to 
them as are unpacked and accessible to the Librarian. 
ky order of the Council, 
C.R. WELD, Assistant Secretary and Librarian. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—Professor TENNANT, F.G.8., will give a Course of 
Lectures ON GEOLOGY. To commence on FRIDAY morning, 
January 23rd, at Nine o’clock,and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


PACPtICULTUBAL SOCIETY OF LON- 
DON, 1857. 
MEETINGS FOR EXHIBITION AT THE SOCIETY’S OFFICE. 
The following, in addition to all other subjects, are specially 
invited—viz.:— 
TUESDAY, Feb. ie Early Flowers, and Forced Vege- 








es. 

TUESDAY, Mar. 3.—Camellias, Bulbs, and Fruit. 

TUESDAY, April 7.—Azaleas and Roses. 

TUESDAY, May 5.—Orchids, Azaleas, Sikkim and Bootan 
RhnAnhend Pélecncad por 





Strawberries. — 
TUESDAY, July 7.—Ferns, good foliaged Plants, and Fruit. 





NOW OPEN. 


TH FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY at the GALLERY, 
5, PALL MALL EAST. ‘ 
Admission in the Morning, One Shilling; in the Evening, 
Sixpence. 


(QUEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 


Hants.—The Course of instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing, and 
Music. The position of the Establishment is heathful, and its 
advantages various and unusual. The Principal is assisted by 
Ten Resident Masters. 

Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
application. The First Session of 1857 will commence on the 
2nd of January. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANGy 

BADEN, up the RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 

every evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 3s., 

Area, 2s., Gallery, 1s. Stalls can be secured at the Box-office, 

n Hall, Piccadilly, every day between Eleven and Four, 

without any extra charge. The Morning Representations tuke 
place every Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o'clock. 











In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


PHOTOGRAPH IC PORTRAITS 

of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. _ 
The January number contains :— 
E. M. D, ESQ., R.A. 

Already published :— 

No.1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 
No. 2. ” The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 


Nos. ,, — STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
Ce 

Mot, J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 

Nos. Sir B. C. BRODIE, Kart, D.C.L., V.-P.B.S., &c. 

No.6. , E.H. BAILY, “9 . 

No. 7. » SAMUEL WARREN, Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. 


No.8 | PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 
london : Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; David 
: Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 


ME. cARL ENGEL will resume his lessons 


the PIANOFORTE and the THEO 5 
erly in FEBRUARY. es: 


Particulars on applieation to Messrs. GUSTAV SCHEURMANN 
| ada Publishers, 86, Newgate Street, or at Mr. ENGEL’S 





———__. 


AQvaRIUM —LIVING MARINE AND 

3 PRESH-WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS; SEA-WATER 

eel eee ve pice | gg? Arg on Sale. An 
and descriptive List on application: 

Tonks by SANDERS and WOOLCOTT, at their Prices. ™ 


W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 
7 London. 
RAY K OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
ase LONDON.— Established a.p. 1844. 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are ri ited t 
> the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. pa tere hel 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 
: PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


5, Abbotsford Villas, Addison Road, Kensington. 











si omer QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCL, 
will be PUBLISHED on FRIDAY NEXT. 


ConTENTS: 
I. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

II. HOMER AND HIS SUCCESSORS IN EPIC POETRY. 

Ill. THE SALMON. 

lV. FERNS AND THEIR PORTRAITS. 

Vv. LORD RAGLAN. 

VI. RATs. e 
VII. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
TIL, OUR POLITICAL PROSPECT—DOMESTIC, FOREIGN, 

AND FINANCIAL. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CHEAP HISTORY OF ROME FOR SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, price Is. 6d. bound, 
UTLINES .of the HISTORY of ROME, 
with Questions for Examination. Edited by HENRY 
WHITE, B.A., Trinity §College, Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. Dr. 
Heidelberg, Author of *‘ History of Great Britain and Ireland,” &c. 
*,* This Work embodies the latest Investigations of modern 
Historians. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 





A SERIES OF EVENING DEMONSTRATIONS, 
N THE PRINCIPLES OF MINERALOGY, 


will be given during the Sessions 1857, by SAMUEL 
HIGHLEY, F.G.S., F.C.S., &c., at his Laboratory, 10, Carlisle 
Street, Soho Square, which will embrace the following Courses :— 


I. Geology in its relation to Mineralogy. 
IL. Tue Microscore AND ITs MANrIPCLATION, being intreductory 
to— 


«III. Mineral Morphology. 
IV. Physics in relation to Mineralogy. 

V. Chemical Mineralogy, 

Vi. Crystall jis,and the G 
tribution of Mineral Bodies. 
VII. Determinative Mineralogy (a Practical Course). 

The Demonstrations will be fully illustrated by Experiments, 
Specimens, Instruments, Oxy-hydrogen Views. &c. Fee to each 
Course (of not less than Six Demonstrations), One Guinea. 

*,* The Laboratory will shortly be opened for private instruction in 
Pracricat Mineravtocy. Prospectuses and Tickets may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Murray and Heath, Opticians, 43, Piccadilly. 





— 
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1 and Geographical Dis- 





CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
R. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, invites the 


attention of Collectors, Natural History Societies, Mu- 
seums, &c., to his extensive Stock of ShelJs and Fossils, as indi- 
cated by the following List. 


RECENT SHELLS. £s. 

A Collection of 1000 named species, comprising se 1 hun- 

dred genera and sub-genera, collected from all’parts of 

the World .....ccccccccscccccevecdecsecs 

This Collection would comprise nearly 3000 Shells, perfect and in 
good condition. 

Ditto of Generic & Typical Forms, suited to Public Museums 

Ditto Land and Freshwater Shells of Europe, 300 species. 12 12 
Marine Shells of the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, 250 

species 

Ditto Northern and Arctic Seas 

Ditto Land Shells of the Island of Jamaica, 250 species 

A Suite of 30 species of Land and Freshwater Shells from 

W. Africa .....cce0- 00 etccee 
Containing the following uncommon genera, Iridina, Streptaxis, 
Galathea, Amnicola, Iphigenia, &c. 

50 species of the Genus Conus. £5 5s.....Ditto, ditto, Cyprea, £3 8s. 
&e., &c., &e. 
BRITISH SHELLS. 

Collections (or single specimens)‘ of the Shells of the British 
Isles, named according to the *‘ British Mollusca,” by Forbes and 
Hanley, at the following prices:— 

100 species, containing 300 Shells .........seesseee-s. £2 12s, 6d. 
200 species, £6 6s. .... 300 species, £12 12s. .... 400 species, £25. 
FOSSIL REMAINS 
From the Secondary Formation, including Saurians, Pentacrinite, 
Fish, Ophiure, Sepia, Echinide, Ammonites, Shells, &c. 

200 species of the beautiful Tertiary fossils of the Paris Basin, 
named after Deshayes, 5 guineas. 

100 species from the London Clay formation, £1 11s. 6d. 
Collections to facilitate the study of Geology, illustrative of the 
recent works on that science, 1, 2,5, 10 Guineas, and upwards. 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS. 

Foreign Shells, 100 specles......+ssssecccee-ceeccevecserses 308 

British ditto, 50 PETTTITITTITTITT TILT TILT TT TTT Tree |. 

Fossils and Rocks, illustrative of the Oolite and Lias Beds.. 2°s. 

Catalogue of British Shells with their Synonyms and Authorities, 
8vo, New Edition, Is. 

Set of neatly-printed Labels for British Shells, 2s. 6d. 


sececccecccces: cocccccreee 3 O 








Specimen Thracia convexa. 








Lists of Foreign Shells for Labelling, 2s. per 1000 names. 
Ditto British Fossil Shells, ” 2s. per 1000 names. 


Patt Mati.—Frinst-Crass Picrures anp' Drawines, THE 


Prorenty or a GENTLEMAN RESIDENT IN THE NoRTH oF 
ENGLAND, 


MESSES. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Gallery, 54, PALL MALL, on WEDNESDAY, 
Jan. 28th, and following day, a COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS, including exhibited works of the 
best of the English masters, particularly Sunset on the Coast, a 
Juminous and powerful picture, by J. Linnell, and four works of 
diffrent periods by the same greatlandscape painter; Neapolitan 
Fisher Girls surprised Bathing by Moonlight, a capital picture, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1840, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; 
Lear and the Fool, by W. Dyce, R.A., exhibited 1851; Spanish 
Girl, by J. Philip; Canterbury Meadows, jby T. 8. r, 
R.A.; the Benediction, from Lord Northwick’s Collection, by 
Thos. Webster, R.A.; a Gleam of Sunshine, by T. Creswick, R.A.; 
Haunt of the Sea-Fowl, by W. Collins, R.A.; the Armenian 
Convent at Venice and a Fresh Breeze, two charming and recent 
works by C. Stanfield, R.A.,and Ancona, by the same artist; 
Patricio and the Ladies, by A. Egg, A.R.A.; the Birthday, by 
Cc. R. Leslie, R.A.; the Dream of the Future, the beautiful 
composite picture by Frith, Creswick, and Ansdell, one of the 
great attractions of the Academy, 1856; the Assertion of Liberty 
of Conscience, by J. R. Herbert, R.A.; the Woodman's Return, 
by F. Goodall, A.R.A.; the Procession to the Temple of Escula- 
pius, and another work, by the late Sir A. Callcott, R.A.; Fruit 
and a Vase, a work of unusual power and beauty, by Geo. Lance; 
and other works of a very high class. The Water-Colour 
Drawings will be sold on Wednesday. They have been selected 
with much judgment and liberality, and include Six Exquisite 
Views of the Rhine and other rivers, by D. Ro 8, R.A.; 
Two Fruit Pieces, by W.Hunt; Girl and Child, a chef 
d'ceuvre, by P. F. Poole, A.R.A., and ten works by the same 
Artist; A View of Fluhlen, on Lake Uri, an important drawing 
from Mr. Munro’s Collection, by J. M + Turner, R.A., and 
Four other Works of different periods of this great artist; a Scene 
from Shakspeare, an important drawing, by F. R, Pickersgill, 
A.R.A.; Scene from the Merchant of Venice, by J. Herbert, R.A., 
a carefully finished Work ofa rare Master; Boulogne, an elegant 
drawing, by J. Jenkins; Shipping, and two others, by C. Stan- 
field, R.A.; Four carefully finished Studies, by W. Frith, R.A.; 
Three Elegant Works, by Frost, A.R.A.; The Harvest and Hay- 
field, by J. Absolon; and Two Pastel Heads, by Brochart; and 
specimens of 







J. ABSOLON. W. HUNT, 

BARRETT. I,J. JENKINS. 

J. BENTLEY. D.M. MACLISE, R.A. 

G. CATTERMOLE. TF. 2. PICKERSGILL, A.R.A. 
D, COX. P. F. POOLE, A.R.A, 

DE WINT. D. ROBERTS, R.A. | 

C. FIELDING. G. C. STANPIELD. 

pe E. FROST, A.R.A. ¥ oo 

Bae 


cA. ‘TOP’ 
M. W. TURNER. 


: fxd 

Many have been Exhibitions, some have been purchased 
direct from the nd some of the more it commis- 
sions from the ner. On view, Saturday, Monday, ahd 
Tuesday; and Ca’ had of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mail. 





Tue Sxnecr Rewaisino Linzany or THe Lars Puma? 
Avevustvus Hannort, Esa. 


ESSRS. 'S."LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 28th of January, 1857, and Two followings Days, at One 
o'clock precisely, the SELECT REMAINING LIBRARY of the 
late Philip Augustus Hanrott, Esq., comprising a Few Early and 
Best Modern Editions of Spanish and French Romances and 
Histories, Poems and General Literature ; Some Rare and Curious 
English Books; Poetry, Voyages, and Travels; The Best Modern 
Editions of English Historical Authors; Antiquarian and Biblio- 
phical Works, including a Choice Series of the Productions of 
Mr. Dibdin, Presentation Copies of Many Privately Printed 
Works, English and Foreign Topography, some Interesting Books 
of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, and Collections of Auto- 
graph Letters, in volumes, a Choice Copy of the Isographie des 
Hommes Celebres. Many of the Works are illustrated with 
Additional Pilates, Autograph Letters, and interesting Bibiio- 
graphical Memoranda, by the late Mr. Hanrott, thus rendering 
the copies of more than ordinary interest. The whole are in 

choice condition ; also Two Capital Bookcases. 

May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogueshad ; if 
in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 








A Sztection or Rare Booxs rrom THE Lisgary OF AN 
MINENT LITERARY CHARACTER. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 2nd 
of February, 1857, and Three following Days, at One o’clock pre- 
cisely, a COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
PHILOLOGICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, and CLASSICAL BOOKS 
in FOREIGN LANGUAGES, from the Valuable Library of an 
Emi Literary Ch * 
May be Viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and Catalogues 
had; ifin the Country, on Receipt of Two Stamps. 








JOHN RUSSELL SMITH 
for 1857, containing 3400 choice, 





Now ready, 


A ust OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


Tecently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


Withdrawn from Circulation 
atl f » and offered at greatly 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


e STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements, charges no 

Cc i for Publishing Books Printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 








Ghaties Baward Mudie, 510, New Oxf 
' ord § 
: and 76, Cross Street, ‘Meacheoter”” aang: 


é of Post. 


prices, well worth the at of 
Librarians at home and abroad. iges 
receipt of six postage lables to franket, 





on application. Subscription, One G 





tions, Two Guineas. and upwards. . 5 
: 307, Regent Street, 
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Just ready, feap., 5s. cloth, , 188, cloth, 

OY PRINCES ; or, Scions of Royalty cut off et 

of Great Men,” &e. ‘With Illustrations by GEORGE THOMAS. A CYCLOPADIA 
By the same Author, oF THE 

THE BOYH F EAT MEN. 
Fourth gee . wire P H Y S I C A L S C I E N C E S, 

FOOT-PRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. COMPRISING 


Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY FOR BOYS. Feap. 5s. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


HE HEROES OF ASGARD and the 

GIANTS OF JOTUNHEIM ; or, Christmas Week with the 

Old Storytellers. By the Author of “ Mia and Charlie.” With 
Illustrations by C. Doriz. 


By the same Author, each with Engravings, 


SIDNEY GREY; a Tale of School Life, 


Feap. 6s. 
MIA AND CHARLIE; or, a Week’s Holiday 
at Rydale Rectory. Feap. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, small 4to, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 6d. 


HADOWS; ‘As they Might Be.” Twenty- 
five amusing Engravings. By C.H. BENNETT. 
“ Where’s Shadow? Here,Sir. Shadow !”—Suaxsrzare. 

“ The notion that has seized Mr. Bennett’s fancy is an odd one, 
and he has worked it out with great humour. A comic figure 
makes a shadow really more comie than itself. and it excites an 
amountof agreeable curiosity and gratification on seeing the one 
figure, to imagine how the artist will contrive to make it reflect 
another.”—Moaninc CHronicie. 

“In all eases the idea is most ingeniously carried out. It is 
such a bouk as Hogarth might have produced.” —Paress. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





ROSE'S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing upwards of 20,000 Names. 
Just Ready, a New Edition, in Twelve volumes, 8vo, cloth, 


THE NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY, projected by the late Rev. HUGH JAMES 
ROSE, B.D. (Principal of King’s College, London), has been 
most carefully edited and compiled by able and experience 
writers in every department of biography, and is intended to 
supply a deficiency in our literature which has existed since the 
completion of Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, which publica- 
tion has, after a japse of forty years, become nearly obsolete. 

London: T. Fellows, Rivingtons, E. Hodgson, Capes and Qo., 
J. H. and J. W. Parker, James Bain, G. Greenland, H. G. Bohn, 
Willis and Sotheran, Washbourne and Co. Also, Deighton, Bell, 
and Co., Cambridge; J. H. Parker, Oxford;’and F. C. ‘Westley, 
Cheltenham. 





COMPLETION OF GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY. 
Vol. I1., Part L., price 7s. (the vol. to be completed in 3 Parts), 
RAHAM’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 


Including the application of the Science in the Arts. Second 
Edition. Vol. 11. Edited by HENRY WATTS, F.C.8. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL of CHEMICAL 
ie Vols. I. to VII. Reduced to 8s. per Vol. No. 36 just 
out, price 3s. 


INTRODUCTION TO CRYPTOGAMIC 
BOTANY. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A.,F.L.S. Ilius- 
b ey ~ ie 130 Engravings, drawn on Wood by the Author. Syo. 

ice £1. 


THE CRYSTAL SPHERE: ITS FORCES 
AND ITS BEINGS ; or, Reflections on a Drop of Water. By J. 
MILTON SANDERS, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Electric 
Medical Institate of Cincinnati (Ohio). 


MYSTERIES OF MEDICAL LIFE; or, 
Doctors and their Doings. By GEO. ALLARTON, M.R.C.S., 
Sydenham, l2mo. Price 2s. 6d. The most complimentary 
opinions of this little work have been spontaneously expressed by 
many of the principal Hospital Physicians and Surgeons in 
London. 

Catalogues Gratis. 


London: H. Bailliere, Publivher, 219, Regent Street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York (U.8.) 





SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT OF THE INHA- 
BITANTS OF TURKEY AND ADJACENT COUNTRIES. 


Seeond Edition, Two Vols. 8vo., pp. 886, with (Plates-and Maps, | 
a4 q 


price 12s. 


OURNAL of a DEPUTATION sent to the | 
BAST by the COMMITTEE of the MALTA PROTESTANT | 


COLLEGE. 

“Those of our readers who would gladly take a rapid and com- 
prehensive giance at the prospects and condition ot the East, can 
hardly find any recent work which will furnish them with more 
extensive information than the ‘Journal of the Depuration of the 

alta lege.’ The Ear! of Carlisle, who accompanied 
his Excellency the G of Malta on a Visit to the Malta 
College, has manifested his interest in the success of that Institu- 





tion, by contributing 1002. to its funds. His Lordship’s intimate | 


aequaintance with the East enabled him to furm a correct judg- 


ju f 
ment as to the adaptation of the Malta College tothe social aud |) 
religious. reformation of that interesting portion of the world.”— \ 


Morwixne Hera. 


The Page of the sale of the “ Journal” is applied to the free 
education of Orientals. 


James Nisbet and’Co., 21, Berners Street. 


Now ready, in One volume, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. " 


CILLINGS IN POETRY. A Series of 


Poems:by the Bev. M. VICARY, Author of ‘‘ & Residence 
at Rome.” 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 











ACOUSTICS, ASTRONOMY, DYNAMICS, ELECTRICITY, HEAT, HYDRODYNAMICS, Mag 
PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, METEOROLOGY, OPTICS, PNEUMATICS, STATICS, 


By JOHN P. NICHOL, LL.D., 
Professor of Practical Astrmomy in the University of Glasgow. 
ASSISTED BY SEVERAL EMINENT SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
WITH MAPS AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 





LONDON AND GLASGOW: RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CO. 





NEW WORK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 





Recently published, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 
Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


“ The first attempt to arise a very difficult branch of botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustra 
tions, beautifull por abe § per than 392 subjects, and it is impossible to glance over these likenesses of. familiar objects, 
placed side by side, with pet illustrations , their fern ne and physiology, without acquiring a new interest in thoe 
humble portions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Lrverpoot Courier. P , 

. The public are much indebted to Dr. Lindsay for bringing under their more immediate cognizance a department of 





Natural History less known than most others, but on the study ot which, with the facilities he has now afforded, they my 
enter with equal profit and pleasure.”—GLosE. 


BOTANICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED UNDER 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 








In course of publication, 


FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Royal 4to, with 20 Plates, Price £1 11s. 6d. Coloured; £1 1s, Plain. 





Now complete, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RBS., &c. 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured; £8 16s, plain. 
: * . . : . . account 
be is written in good plain English, with a view to the conveniency of colonists, but without on that 
being bw Acnar = the smallest degree waetntite—qaite the contrary. Let us add, that the beautiful execttion of the 
work renders it a library book, even for those who are not interested about natural history.” —Gardeners Chronicle, 


bia 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO THE 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. to, 2s. 





Now ready, Part VII, 
BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. “HERALD, 
Under the Command of CAPTAIN KELLETT, B.N., C.B., during the Years 1845-51. 


By Dz. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 
Royal 4to, with 23 Plates. 





LONDON; LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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This day, foolscap 8vo, 38. 6d. : 
ICHEISM, LABOUR'S 
MOORES, oa oa orn POEMS. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day. 4s.6d. 
ANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOST 
M TION. By the Rev. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 3.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of “ Notes for Latin 


" rondon: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just pudlished, in 1 vol., price 5s. bound, gilt edges, 


OEMS. By ELIZA ROGERS. 
P DEDICATED TO MRS. SIDNEY Te aie colt - 

Jackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, 
cna gee Great Marlborough Street. 


A | On 3ist.. with Portraits, Vuls. | and 2, post Svo, 24s. 
Paty AND OPINIONS OF —_ Stk 
LES NAPIER; chiefly derived from his Journals, 
lige yo Correspondence. By his Brother, LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SIR WM. NAPIER, K.C.B. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


APOLEON THE THIRD: Review of his 
Life, Character, and Policy: with Extracts from his 
Writings and Speeches, and References to Contemporary Opinions 
Bya BRITISH OFFICER. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 
yatta: its Forms AND GoverNING Laws. 
By GEORGE DUPLEX. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
THE ROYAL BRITISH BANK. 
Price 2s. 6d., or post free on receipt of 31 Queen’s heads, 
‘ h CURIOUS AND REMARKABLE 


HISTORY of the ROYAL BRITISH BANK, nena a 
ow it 





Suppressed Pamphlet, ana “ How we got it up,” and “ 
went down.” By ONE BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. 





SUITABLE FOR A PRESENT. 
Just published, in crown 8v0, price 6s. cloth extra, 
PPOLORTELLES from CHARLES DICKENS: 
A Choice Solection of Pieces from his Works, and Essays on 
them by ICH. 
John Moxon, 28, Madox Street, Regent Street. 





ANEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHORESS2OF “ LONELY 
HOURS.” 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
VA: A Romance in Rhyme; and other 
Poems. By CAROLINE GIFFARD PHILLIPSON. 
John Moxon, 28, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


[AMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE RE- 
STORATION OF MONARCHY IN FRANCE (a Sequel 
tohis History of the Girondis’s). 4 vols., post 8vo. New Edi- 
tion, with a General Index, and Five additional portraits—viz., 
lamattine, Talleyrand, Lafayette, Ney, and Louis XVII. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. per volume. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
PALES OF THE GENII ; or, the delightful 


Lessons of Horam the Son of Asmar, translated from the 
Persian by Sir CHARLES MORELL. New Edition, collated and 
edited by PHILOJUVENIS. With numerons woodcuts and Eight 
Steel Engravings in the manner of Stothard. Post Svo, cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
BxTLEX’S MISCELLANY. The 
: ebraary Number (to be published on the 31st) will eontain 
the Second Part of a NEW TALE OF THR TIMES, entitled 
oman OF MINCING LANE.” By DUDLEY 








*s* Bills and Advertisements must be sent before the 28th. 
London : Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


(OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 


The February Number (to be is! - 
tain the first pation ofa New Work by TLORENTIA ceca 
zo “THE BATHS OF LUCCA.” 
+* Bills and Advertisements must be sent before the 28th. 
Chapman and Halli, 193, Piccadilly. 





‘ MR. HERAUD’S SACRED EPIC. 
low ready, New, Cheap, and Popular Edition, price 6s. 
Taz JUDGMENT OF THE FLOOD: a 
= By JOHN A. HERAUD. (Revised and re- 
“The subject is well ada 
pted to develop the characteristics of 
wntthors powers - The time of action aude roman ee wot 
— in the Vast, the Sublime, and the Terrible.”—~ 
« 
Perhaps, the noblest poem since the days of Milton."—Frasrn. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 6d., by post 7d. 


. M IN A FOG ; Holy Flower Show 
Cals Reet: or Puseyism at a Discount—The Bishop of 
teh a in Belgravia—The Perilous Crisis—Jesuits in 


Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 


NEW WORKS. 


ee 


1, 
MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
SAINTS and MARTYRS. Third Edition. 17 Etchings, 
180 Wadcuts, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
MRS JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MADONNA. 
Second Edition, revised and improved. Etchings and Wood- 
cuts, [Nearly ready, 


2. 
Prd. the Rt. Hon. SIR J. STEPHEN’S 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE, Third Edition, 
with latye Additions. 2vols. 8vo. 24s. 


SIR {. STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHY, Third Edition. 2vols, 8vo, 24s, 


3. 
COL. MURE’S CRITICAL HISTORY 
of the IANGUAGE and LITERATURE of ANCIENT 
GREECE Vols. I. to Ill. 8vo. 368. Vol.IV. 15s. 
Vol. V. containing “‘ Thucydides,” “Xenophon,” and the 
remaining Historians of the Attic Period, is in the press. 


4. 
MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTCRICAL ESSAYS, Eighth Edition. $ vols. 8vo. 36s. 


An Idition of Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS in Volumes 
for thePocket, 3 vols, Feap. 8vo, 21s. 


5. 
ME. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait. 
Square wown 8vo. 21s. Calf by Hayday. 30s. 
The Feople’s Edition of Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 


6. 
MR. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
Vols, II.and IV. 8vo. 36s. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Twelfth 
Edition, Vols. I. and1I, 8vo, 32s. 


% 
ENGLAND'S GREATNESS, its RISE 
ant PROGRESS, By JOHN WADE, Author of “The 
Cabinet Lawyer.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


8. 
PRE-RAFFAELLITISM. By the Rev. 
E. YOUNG, M.A., Author of “Art, its Constitution and 

Cayncities.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


9. 

REV. W. CALVERT’S WIFE'S 
MANUAL. Illustrated in the style of Queen’s Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

“ This elegant volume is admirably adapted for a wedding 
giit, and will, no doubt, in that character alone, obtain a 
great run of popularity. It is all that a book of this kind 
ought to be.”—Joun Buy. 


10. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY TREASURY, or Portable Encyclopedia. 
Thoroughly revised Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s, 


ll, 
ADULTERATIONS DETECTED; or, 
Plain Instructions for the Discovery of Frauds in Food and 
Medicine. By A. H, HASSALL, M.D. 225 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 17s, 6d. 


12. 
MR. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY. New Edition. Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s, 
13, 
THE OFFICE and WORK of UNI- 
VERSITIES, By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D., of the 
Oratory. Feap.8vo. 6s. 
14, 
AMY HERBERT. ByalLapy. Edited 
by the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D., Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Ninth Edition. Feap.8vo. 6s, 
By the same Author, New Editions, 
IVORS, just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, 
LoNGMANS, AND ROBERTS. 


Fourth Edition, revised, Two Volumes, 25s. 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Joun Sruarr 
MILL. 


By the same Author, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 
TIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
EDWARDS’ (T. W. C., M.A.) LATIN DELECTUS, &c. 
DWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS: or, First 

4 Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of 
the Eton Latin Grammar; with all the Accents and Quantities 
marked. 12th edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Also, 
THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 


addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and Quantity; with a 
New Version of ali the Latin Rulesand Examples. By T. W. 
C. EDWARDS, M.A. 28th edition, revised, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, 


with the Stress and Quantities correctly marked. 14th edition, 


12mo, Is. cloth. 
SENTENTIZ SELECT; 





EDWARDS’ 


or, Select Latin Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin 
Construing. 3rd Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





GERMAN WRITING COPIES. 


HE ART OF GERMAN WRITING 

EXEMPLIFIED, IN A SET OF EASY COPIES. For the 
= = Students in that Language. By F. JORDAN. Oblong, 
8. 6G. sewed. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; of whom may be had, 
LEBAHN’S (FALCK) GERMAN LAN- 


GUAGE. 12mo., 8s. cloth; or with Key, 10s.6éd. KEY sepa- 
rately, 12mo, 2s. 6a. cloth. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GER- 


MAN. 12mo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


NOEHDEN’S ELEMENTS OF GERMAN 


GRAMMAR. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 





SCHOOL BOOKS BY W. PINNOCK. 


COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; with Exercises, written in 
a Familiar Style: panied with Q i for E 

and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, intended for 
Schools, and for Private Tuition. By W. PINN 
edition, enlarged, now ready, 12mo, 4s. 6d. roan. 
Also, by the same Author, 


.GRAMMAR of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


With Maps, Views, and Costumes, 18mo, 5s. 6d..roan. 


GRAMMAR of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


With Maps, Views, and Costumes, 18mo, 4s. 6d. roan. 


GRAMMAR of SACRED GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY. With Maps, Views, Costumes, &c., 18mo, 4s. 6d. 
roan. 





the Use of 
‘OCK. 6th 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





LEVIZAC’S FRENCH DICTIONARY, reduced to 68. 6d. 
DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the last 
edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. In Two Parts, 
French and English, English and French ; with a Copious Intro- 
duction on the Pronunciation of the French Language, and on 
the Varieties of the Declinable Parts of Speech. By M.DE 
LEVIZAC. Revised and Amended, showing the Irregularities of 
the French Pronunciation, by N. LAMBERT. 15th Edition, 
12mo, redaced to 6s. 64., roan lettered. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulau 
and Co.; E. P. Williams ; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





HUME, SMOLLETT, AND HUGHES’S ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

In Weekly Parts, at 1s.; and Monthly Volumes, at 4s., in cloth. 
To commence on the 2nd of February, and be continued re- 
gularly until completed, 

HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria ; 
embellished with ,| yAinished Steel Engravings of Historical 

Subjects, Portraits of the Sovereigns, with their Autographs, &c. 
Mume and Smollett’s History to be completed in Ten volumes, 

and Hughes's Contir jon in Eight volim 
“It is in all respects a popular and pleasing edition of a quite 

indispensable history, very complete, and very cheap.”—Exa- 

MINER. 

“Quite a book for the library.”—Criric. 

London: Bel dnd Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 








Eleventh Edition, Revised by L. Sandier, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


L= BRETHON’S GUIDE to the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 
Especially designed for self-instruction, and equally adapted to 
the purposes of the professional teacher. A tise on 
bos French language, fully explaining its idioms and construc- 
on. 


Cleve Hall, 2 vols. price 12s, | The Earl’s Daughter, 2 v. 9s, 

Katharine Ashton, 2 vols. 12s. } M Percival, 2 v. 12s. “ The plainest, easiest, and completest granimar ever published.” 
Experience of Life, 7s. 6d. Readings for Lent, 5s, —Epvcarionat Gazette. 

Gertrude, price 6s. Readings for Confirmation,4s, “ A thoroughly practical book.”—Criric. 

Laneton Parsonage, 3 v. 16s, | Summer Tour, 5s, London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

History of Rome, 2s. 6d. History of Greece, 3s, 6d, 





HE CHEAPEST MAP of the 
POSTAL DISTRICTS, 26 inches by 14. 
One Shilling coloured. 


Kelly and Co., 18 to 21, Old Boswell Court, St. Clement’s. 


LONDON 


Price 6d. plain. 
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On January 31 will be published, in Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Vol. II. of the 


Cheap Erition of Curlple’s Works, 


COMPLETING 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
A HISTORY. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 
In2 vols, 12s, 


DRAMATIC SCENES, 
With other Poems. Now First Printed. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Beautifully Dlustrated with 57 Woodcuts, and printed on 
fine paper, Crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE LIFE. OF 


HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA VON 
NETTESHEIM, 


DOCTOR AND KNIGHT, COMMONLY KNOWN AS A MAGICIAN. 


BY HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of “Palissy the Potter.” 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 


On January 31st will be published, in a handsome cover 
price 12s., Part I. of 


THE SUNBEAM: 


A Photographic Magazine, 


EDITED BY PHILIP DELAMOTTE, 
Professor of Drawing, King’s College. 


CONTENTS. 

The Woods at Penllegare, photographed by J. D. Llewelyn, 
Esq.—The Tournament Court in the Castle of Heidelberg, 
by Sir Jocelyn Coghill, Bart.—Magdalen College, Oxford, 
from the Cherwell, by Philip H. Delamotte, F.S.A.—The 
Baptistry, Canterbury Cathedral, by James Bedford Esq. 

The Photographs are printed in the best manner, mounted 
on Cardboard, accompanied by descriptive letter-press, 


Part II. will be ready on March 31st. 


Just published, price 5s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. VIL 


CONTENTS: 
I, WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Il. THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION TO ART. 
Ill, BALZAC EN PANTOUFLES. By Lzon Gozuan. 
IV. MR. SPURGEON AND HIS POPULARITY. 
V. LATHAM AND GRIMM ON THE ETHNOLOGY 
OF GERMANY. 
VI. THE LITERATURE OF SPIRIT-RAPPING. 
VII. THE CREDIT MOBILIER AND BANKING CoM- 
PANIES IN FRANCE. 
VIII. STRAUSS AND GERMAN HELLENISM. 
IX. THE SLAVE EMPIRE OF THE WEST. 
X. BOOKS SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES, 





CuaPMaN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
MISS STRICKLAND’S ROYAL 
BIOGRAPHIES. 





THE SIXTH VOLUME 
LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH 
THE REGAL SUCCESSION. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
CONTINUING THE LIFE OF MARY STUART. 
The richness and abund of the pecially the re- 
sults of the recent discoveries, have rendered it necessary to 
exceed the limits at first proposed for this biography, which will 
de concluded in the next volume. 


Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 10s. 6d. each. 








NEW WORK BY MISS FREER. 





On Monday, in 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


ELIZABETH DE VALCIS, 
QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
AND THE COURT OF PHILIP I. 


From numerous unpublished sources in the Archives o France, 
Italy, and Spain. 


MISS FREE 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Marguerite D’Angouleme, &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVEIS. 
WILDFLOWER. By the Author 


of “‘ The House of Elmore.”’ 3 vols. 
“Written with much depth of feeling.” — Examiner 
“One of the best novels it has lately been our fortme to meet 
with. The plot is ingenious and novel, and the chiracters are 
sketched with a masterly hand.”—Pness. 
“The ideas are presented with a distinctness and force that 
compel attention, and widely separate the author fran the mass 
of novelists.”"—SrectaTor. 
““A novel that will not be easily surpassed this season. Its 
execution is admirable inevery way. The incidents everzarying, 
very attractive, and interesting.”—Oxsrrver. 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. 


Autobiography. By the Author of “Margaret Mnitland.” 
3 vols. (In the Press.) 


ISABEL; the YOUNG WIFE 


AND THE OLD LOVE. By J. C. JEAFFRESOJ, Author 
of “Crewe Rise,” &c. 3 vols. 





“* Isabel is a novel in which the author maintains thegood posi- 
tion his first work obtained for him.”—Examtner. 


int oem te 


“ A lively, dashing tale, with broadly-marked characters, and 
more than the average number of startling inciderts found in 
novels of the class. Captain Knight has the art of telling a tale 
with cleverness and effect.”—Litgrary GazeTre. 


HENRY CLARENDON. By Alice 


OMYN. 2vols. 2ls. 
Also, now ready, 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





New Buruineton Strest, Jan, 4, 


Aety GHorks Iust Aeadp. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S CAIH- 


PAIGN IN THE BALTIC. 8vo. 15s. 


Il. 
Volume II. of ‘‘ Bentley’s Periodical Volumes.” 


KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 


IN AFFGHANISTAN. Containing a History of Our Rela- 
tions with the Persian Court—of the Progress of Russia in 
the East—the First Siege of Herat—The Origin of the Affghan 
War—the March of the British Army to Caubul. With an 
Appendix, containing the several Treaties between Persia and 
Great Britain. Vol. I. (completein three). Crown 8vo. 5s. 
(Just ready. 
QuarrTeRty Review. 

“This vivid narrative is written with scrupulous and unflinch- 
ing fidelity.” 


Irl. 


THE FIVE SHILLING EDITIO 
OF CHARLES READE'’S “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 
MEND.” [Published this day. 

Iv. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By M. 
JULES SIMON. Translated by J. W.COLE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., 
Author of “ History of Christian Churches and Sects.” Post 
8vo. 6s. (Just ready. 

v 


LUCY AYLMER. A Novel. By the 


Author of “‘ The Curate of Overton.” 3 vols. 





(Just ready. 


All Mr. Bentley’s Publications will be forwarded post free, on 
receipt of Post Office Order. 








William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


———— 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOK 
BY DR. WM. SMITH. 


The following are Now Ready, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGIR 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of FORCELLD 
and FREUND. Third Thousand. 8vo, 2s, 
“Incomparably the best Latin-English Dictionary 
language.” —QuaRTERLY REVIEW. - 


Il. 

. WM. SMITH’S SMALR 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Seventh Thousaj 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

“The best School Dictionary extant.”—Pruss, 


Ilr. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY for the HIGHER FORMS in SCHOO 
Sixth Thousand, 8vo. 15s, 


Iv. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Ninth Thousand, Wooda, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

v. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALR 
DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, Twelfth Thousmi, 
Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


vi. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S STUDENTS 
GIBBON: An Epitome “of the Decline and Fall, Wit 
Woodcuts and Tables, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


vit. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL Hi 
TORY of GREECE; with the History of Literature mi 
Art. Twelfth Thousand. Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7,6 
QUESTIONS, 12mo, 2s, 


Also, now ready, 


DR. LIDDELL’S SCHOOL HISTORY 
of ROME, with the History of Literature and Art, Woo 
cuts, Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. (Uniform with Dr. Wm, Smitti 
School History of Greece). 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MRS. MARKHAM’S 
POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


The Following New Editions may now be had:— 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENG 
LAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans to the I 
Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria, New and Cheap 
Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s, 





it; 

MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
from the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Lois 
Philippe. New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo, & 

111. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GE 
MANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the Romas 
under Marius to the Present Time. New and Chege 
Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s, 

“ Marxnam’s Historrzs.—These works are constructed 
ona sey which is novel and we think well chosen, and 
are glad to find that they are deservedly popular, for 4 
cannot be too strongly recommended, as adapted for 
perusal of youth.”—JournaL or Epucation. 


Also, Now Ready. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. Eighteenth Eéitioy, 
with Twenty additional Woodcuts, 18mo. 2s, 64. 

“This little history was written for_a real little Artha, 
and I have endeavoured to write it as I would tell it # 
intelligent child. I well remember what I wanted to be 
ee in addition to what I found in my lesson- 


first allowed to read the History of Englan ”— AUTHORS 
PREFACE, 


“Lady Callcott’s style is of the right kind, earnest sal 
simple.” —EXaMINER, 


I. 
CROKER’S STORIES for CHILDREN, 
selected from the History of England. Fifteenth 
With Twenty-four Woodcuts. 16mo. 2. 6d. 


“This skilful performance by Mr. Croker eugget 
plan of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Tales of a G J 
QuaRTERLY REVIEW. 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY,New Burlington Street, 


Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street 


Jan. 24, ’ 
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REVIEWS. 





vels and Researches in Chaldea and 
Peconn By W. K. Loftus, F.GS. Nisbet 
and Co. : 
Tux extraordinary discoveries of Mr. Layard, 
recent though they be, are already less vivid 
in our recollection, owing to the number 
of other researches which have been made, 
by later travellers and explorers, on the 
und which, for some time, Mr. Layard 
made altogether his own. Nor need 
we be surprised at this. It was but the 
natural course of things that discoveries so 
rmarkable should have led many to imitate 
them, and should have turned the minds of 
men into a channel nearly, if not altogether, 
new. The only real cause of wonder is, that 
other nations should not have made exertions 
similar to those of France and England; 
md that, in fact, England, in such inquiries, 
generally the most slow to arouse, should 
alone have acquired the unrivalled and 
inimitable collection she now possesses of 
Assyrian monuments. y 
Among those who have most worthily fol- 
lowed in the wake of Mr. Layard, the writer 
of the volume now before us, Mr. W. K. 
Ioftus, has rightly obtained the first place. 
It is, therefore, with no little _— that 
ve have perused the record he has drawn up 
of his travels and of his researches—a work 
#8 modest in its aim and execution as it is 
wplete with matter of the highest interest to 
wery student of ancient history. ; 
. Loftus was first led to visit the. Hast 
by having been appointed Geologist to an 
apedition which had been fitted out to sur- 
wy the Turco-Persian frontier, under the 
wperintendence of Colonel (now Major-Gen. 
Sr W. F.) Williams. Under this distin- 
guished officer he passed four years, during 
vhich time he visited and explored, with 
much success, the celebrated ruins of Susa— 
the “Shushan” of the Book of Daniel,—and 




















































































































































































































































had :— : a e 

F ENG. § me portion of Southern Babylonia, espe- 
isto the ui  CMy the ruins of Warka. From these places, 
ad chiefly from the latter, he forwarded to 
lhgland, for deposit in the British Museum, 
‘collection of antiquities, which formed 
RANG, ie ge a in Southern 
ea ylonia, and led to his selection, two 
a jars later, by the Assyrian Excavation So- 
ER @ “ty, as the conductor of the special expedi- 

F GHG ere eee 
the as » Sal on = = ~ i — 
portion of Asia. was during his 
uecution of the duties then devolved upon 
4 ae lim, that Mr. Loftus made some of the most 
ular, for thy #§ Weresting discoveries he has described in the 
apted for th present volume, together with some éxcava- 
to a sai palace at Koyunjik, which 
rought to light the most perfect and 
ORY pale eeatalyworked yall sim sculp- 

yet disinterred. 

‘th Ari, tis not without some regret we notice 
tell Mr. Loftus has told us nothing in his 
nied sein ( “eUme of his labours on the site of the eapi- 
»—sona! #8 Wof Assyria, though we are ready to admit 
i caret ol that such discoveries have no direct title to 
— in an account of “ Chaldea and 
TDRSS Mr. Loftus’s first expedition into Southern 
eenth Rati HA Wabylonin was in the psc of 1849 and the 














| te ut 1850, the opportunity he had of 
i ons ating the celebrated mounds in that district 


ne not likely to be overlooked by a 
|, wet of so determined and yet so wary a 
finer, The wild tribes of Arabs who in- 
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habit the marshes around the ruins of ancient 
Chaldeea are, as is well known, in a state of 
constant hostility against their nominal 
Turkish masters ; it is therefore generally a 
service of great danger for any one to pene- 
trate into the recesses they occupy. A few 
months, however, had only elapsed since the 
Pasha of Bagdad had inflicted on some of 
those more nearly adjacent to that seat of 
Turkish rule a severe and cruel chastisement ; 
hence, at the period Mr. Loftus commenced 
his journey, the open hostility of the Arabs 
was, for a season at least, subdued. Our 
traveller, too, was himself accompanied, in 
the earlier part of his journey, by a strong 
Turkish escort, and, when this was discon- 
tinued, was placed under the especial care of 
an Arab well known to most of the tribes 
through whom he proposed to pass. 

Mr. Loftus describes, with much feeling 
and truth, the effect produced on his mind by 
his first view of one of the great mounds of 
the ancient inhabitants of this remarkable 
country :— 

“T know nothing,” says he, ‘‘more exciting or 
impressive than the firstsight of one of those great 
Chaldean piles looming in solitary grandeur from 
the surrounding plains or marshes. A thousand 
thoughts and surmises concerning its past eventful 
history and origin, its gradual rise and rapid fall, 
naturally present themselves to the mind of the 
spectator. The hazy atmosphere of early morning 
is peculiarly favourable to considerations and im- 
pressions of this character, and the grey mist inter- 
vening between the gazer and the object of his 
reflections imparts to it a dreamy existence. This 
fairy-like effect is far heightened by mirage, which 
strangely and fancifully alters its form, elevating 
it from the grourid, and causing it to dance and; 
quiver in the rarified air. No wonder, therefore, 
that the beholder is lost in pleasing doubt as to the 
actual reality of the apparition before him.” 


The principal mounds which Mr. Loftus 
surveyed on his first visit to the country 
were those of Niffer (the Calneh of the 
Bible), Hamm4m (Accad), Warka (Erech), 
Sinkara, and Tel Ede. 

Of these, Warka would seem to be, from 
what we have now learnt by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson’s decipherment of the bricks found 
there, by far the most important. It is situ- 
ated on the eastern side of the Euphrates, in 
N. lat. 31°, and E. long. 45°, on a desert tract 
slightly elevated above the marshes which 
surround it on all sides, the principal remains 
being enclosed by a wall five miles and a half 
in circumference, and still in many places as 
much as forty feet in height above the plain. 
A broad and lofty platform supports the Bu- 
warfah and principal structures still remain- 
ing, the materials of which are generally sun- 
dried bricks joined with mud, with buttresses 
ofburnt bricks cemented together by bitumen. 
It has been ascertained from the bricks, that 
the city itself was dedicated to the Moon, by 
a King Urukh, whose reign, from various col- 
lateral evidence, appears to have been as early 
as the twenty-third century B.c., twelve or 
fourteen centuries at least before any por- 
tion of Nineveh was built. There is also 
reason to believe that its foundation is due to 
an ante-Semitic or Hamite population, whose 
history is now dimly revealing itself as the 
monuments of these primeval cities are being 
subjected to the scrutinizing investigations of 
European philologists. 

It was therefore a site well worthy of 
minute examination; and the brief notice 
Mr. Loftus was able to give of it, during his 
first stay there of two days, at once induced 
Colonel Williams to permit his return a little 





later in the year 1850, with means in some 
degree more adequate for careful and con- 
tinued research. The principal ruins of 
Warka consist of two massive piles, with the 
local names of Buwarfah and Wuswass, each 
within the walls to which we have alluded ; 
besides these, there are several conical mounds 
without the walls, one of which, called Al 
Nuffahji, is equal in altitude to the loftiest 
structure within the circumscribed area. 
The first, or Buwariah, appears to have been 
a tower about 200 feet square, built entirely 
of sun-dried bricks, supported by buttresses 
of a very peculiar form. In the excavations 
made by Mr. Loftus were found bricks with 
the name of the primeval King Urukh, of 
Sin Shada, who lived about B.c. 1500, and of 
Merodach-gina, about B.c. 1400, demon- 
strating, as Mr. Loftus has suggested, altera- 
tions or repairs by these successive rulers. 
The second, or Wuswass, is the most interest- 
ing structure now remaining. It stands 
within an oblong enclosure of 74 acres, and 
its north-west and south-east sides measure 
respectively 650 and 500 feet. It is now 
about 80 feet high, and is elevated above the 
plain on an artificial mound 50 feet high. 
This structure is quite peculiar, and unlike 
that of any other building which has been 
examined, consisting as it does of a facade 
174 feet in length, along the lower portion of 
which are groups of seven half columns, re- 
peated seven times, suggesting, as Mr. Loftus 
has imagined, the strong probability that 
rows of palm logs, set on end, have been 
their original type. The whole front of 
this curious building has been covered with 
white plaster from two to four inches in thick- 
ness, exhibiting no trace of colour. 

Mr. Loftus penetrated through the solid 
wall, and succeeded in partially exploring 
seven chambers in the interior of this ruin. 
The walls of these rooms were rudely plas- 
tered, and apertures for beams were trace- 
able at the height of twelve feet above the 
pavement. There were, however, no traces of 
either doors or windows. The roof, Mr. 
Loftus conjectures, was vaulted. Warka is 
a perfect mine for curious and previously un- 
heard of forms of architectural decoration, 
which Mr, Loftus has described with great 
minuteness and care. The utter destruction, 
however, which has fallen upon all itsbuildings, 
and the very long period, probably more than 
2000 years, that it has remained entirely un- 
occupied, renders it almost impossible, at 
this time, to form any definite idea of the 
original nature of its chief monuments. Of 
decorative work the two most remarkable 
types he met with were, first, a wall com- 
posed entirely of cones of clay seven or eight 
inches long, Jaid horizontally side by side with 
their flattened ends outwards, and occasionally 
arranged in diamond patterns ; and, secondly, 
a structure of unbaked bricks and small 
conical vases, extending along an irregular 
line for more than 100 feet :— 


*‘ Above the foundation,” Mr. Loftus states, 
‘‘were a’ few layers of mud-bricks, superimposed 
in which were three rows of these vases, arranged 
horizontally mouths outward, and immediately 
above each other. This order of brick and pot- 
work was repeated thrice, and was succeeded up- - 
wards by a mass of unbaked bricks. The vases 
vary in size from ten to fifteen inches in length, 
with a general diameter at the mouth of four inches, 
The cup or interior is only six inches deep, con- 
sequently the conical end is solid.” 


But the most extraordinary fact in con- 





nexion with Warka brought to light by Mr. 
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Loftus’s investigations is that it is a vast 
cemetery, extending probably to the most 
remote period :— 

“Tt is difficult,” says he, “‘to convey anything 
like a correct notion of the piles upon piles of 
human relics which there utterly astound the be- 
holder. Excepting only the triangular space between 
the principal ruins, the whole remainder of the 
platform, the whole space between the walls, and 
an unknown extent of desert beyond them, are 
everywhere filled with the bones and sepulchres of 
the dead. There is probably no other site in the 
world which can compare with Warka in this respect; 
even the tombs of ancient Thebes do not contain 
such an aggregate amount of mortality. From its 
foundation by Urukh, until finally abandoned by 
the Parthians—a period of probably 2500 years— 
Warka appears to have been a sacred burial 
place !” 

Mr. Loftus adds that he— 


‘was nowhere enabled to ascertain how deep 
in the mounds the funereal remains extend, although 
in several instances trenches were driven to the 
depth of thirty feet, beyond which the extreme 
looseness of the soil prevented my continuing the 
excavations with safety to the workmen; but I 
have every reason to believe that the same conti- 
nuous mass of dead reaches to the very base of the 
highest portion of the central platform—a depth of 
sixty feet.” 

The result of Mr. Loftus’s researches among 
these curious cemeteries was the procuring 
of the three perfect specimens of clay coffins, 
covered with a green vitreous glaze, which 
are now preserved in the British Museum. 
His narrative of their removal from Warka 
for shipment to England is among the most 
entertaining portions of the work before us. 

After his researches at Watka, the most 
important labours recorded by Mr, Loftus in 
his interesting volume, were the excavations 
undertaken at Susa, at first by Colonel Wil- 
liams himself, and secondly, by Mr. Loftus, 
and a large party of workmen under the 
superintendence of Colonel Rawlinson, at 
that time the East India Company’s Resident 
at Baghdad. The earliest notice we s of 
Susa is on the sculptures of the last king but 
one of Nineveh, Ashur-beni-pal, who con- 
quered the country around it, and took the 
“ city of Shushan” about B.c. 650. On one of 
the sculptures now in the Museum there is 
a ground-plan of this fortress, so accurately 
portrayed, that Mr. Loftus was enabled to 
recognise its principal rivers, the Karin 
or Euleus, and the Kérkhah or Choaspes, as 
well as the situation of the citadel and royal 

lace. The most important existing remains 
consist of four spacious artificial platforms, 
distinctly separated from each other; of these, 
the western mound is the smallest in super- 
ficial extent, but considerably the most lofty, 
its northern and highest point being, 119 feet 
above the level of the Shéour, which flows at 
the base of this mound. 

The first result of Colonel Williams’s exca- 
vations was the discovery of the columns of 
an immense palace, the workmanship of which 
was clearly Achemenian, and belonged to 
the race of princes who had built Persepolis 
—a discovery which was abundantly con- 
firmed by the subsequent excavations which 
Mr, Loftus carried into effect. 

Mr. Loftus discovered— 

*‘that the great hall at Susa consisted of several 
magnificent groups of columns, having altogether a 
frontage of 348 feet 9 inches, and a depth of 244 
feet. These groups were arranged into a central 


phalanx of thirty-six columns (six rows of six each), 
flanked on the west, north, and east by a double 
number, disposed in double rows of six each, and 





distant fien: them 64 feet 2 inches.” 





The analogy between the architecture at 
Persepolis and Susa is abundantly confirmed 
by the portions of bull-headed capitals and 
lotus-shaped bases found at each of these 
sites. On some of the square bases trilingual 
cuneiform records were met with, containing 
the historical notice that the building was 
originally constructed by Darius, and sub- 
sequently repaired by Artaxerxes (Mnemon). 
Another curious relic was met with, in the 
form of a Greek inscription, recording the 
services of Pythagoras, who is stated to have 
been the captain of the body-guard of the 
Governor of Susiana; the discovery of this 
name is the more remarkable, that a Persian 
Daric is preserved in the British Museum, 
containing on it the same name Pythagoras. 
It is not unlikely that the two records may 
refer to one and the same man—possibly an 
Tonian-Greek, in the service of Xerxes. Mr. 
Loftus was also fortunate in discovering con- 
siderable remains of alabaster vessels, though 
in a very shattered state: on one of these 
was a cuneiform inscription of “Xerxes the 
Great King ;” a portion also remained of a 
cartouch, suggesting the strong probability 
that the vase had originally been made in 
Egypt, and sent thence to Susa. 

uch will perhaps suffice for a brief notice 
of the chief results of Mr. Loftus’s excava- 
tions: it must not, however, be supposed 
that his interesting volume is confined to 
such records. The reader will find in it, on 
the contrary, some very amusing details. of 
Arab life, of the difficulties and dangers he 
encountered, and of the spirit and judgment 
with which he was always successful in over- 
coming them. 

One of the most amusing notices of Arab 
life is his account of a dancing scene, at which 
he was present when journeying in company 
with some Turkish officers and a consider- 
able number of troops. The chief performer 
in this dervish-like dance was considered a 
wonder even in his own country :— 

‘*Hamza,” so was he named, “ now stepped into 
the circle, and commenced the performance of what 
was esteemed his most wonderful feat—the favourite 
with the Turks. He began, dervish like, to move 
slowly round upon one spot, gradually increasing 
his speed as the music yuickened, until at length 
he spun round with amazing velocity. He then 
proceeded to partially divest himself of his nume- 
rous ornaments and garments ; but each article was 
taken off so slowly and carefully, and the speed 
with which he turned was so great, that when he 
rapidly passed it into the hands of a person sta- 
tioned to receive it, the movement was scarcely 
perceptible. Each portion of his dress thus dis- 
appeared, until only his under clothing remained. 
Throwing a shawl over his person, he now actually 
increased his speed to a fearful velocity, until he 
appeared as though fixed ona pivot. He then 
dressed; and after half an hour of this violent exer- 
tion, suddenly ceasing his gyrations, he made two 
or three elegant movements, salaamed the strangers, 
and retired amid shouts of applause. Although 
not exhibiting the grace of his dance in the tent, as 
an example of bodily endurance it surpassed any- 
thing of the sort I had ever before witnessed.” 

Mr. Loftus was able, also, owing to the 
strength and number of his Turkish escort, 
to visit and to examine with some care the 
two celebrated burial-places of the Persians, 
Kerbela and Meshed ’Ali, which lie between 
Babylon and the southern plains of Babylonia. 
Neither of these places had ever before been 
satisfactorily seen by any European travellers ; 
the fanaticism of the guardians of the tombs 
and m 
service of great danger for any but a known 
pisces ny to enter buildings so holy in 


ues, at these towns, rendering it a’ 





the estimation of the “true believers” he 
Loftus’s own narrative shows pre clea 
what would have been his fate rf uk 
been surrounded by a numerous armed fore 
The Mosque of Meshed ’Ali is the mostig. 
portant monument in that town, and ij & 
scribed by our traveller as a really splendi 
building :— 

“ Like the generality of mosques,” he says, "thy 
of Meshed ’Ali is arranged in the form of a mg. 
angle. The mausoleum stands nearly in ty 
centre of a large court, the walls of which, as wd 
as those of the principal building, are adome 
from top to base with square encaustic tiles, Ty 
design on these is a succession of scrolls, leaves, ani 
doves, wrought into the most intricate pattems, 
The colours, though bright, are so admirably mi 
harmoniously blended and softened down by ling 
of white, that the surface appears like a rich moa} 
set in silver. Each wall is divided by two tiem 
blind arches, ornamented throughout in a simiky 
manner, above each of which are texts from th 
Koran, written in letters of gold, * * * Sy 
at a distance, with the sun shining on it, Meshel 
’Ali might be mistaken for a mound of gold, rising 
from the level deserts. We did not,” he adis 
‘* tarry long, as it was evident, from the demeanow 
of those around us, that we were not welcome 
grims to the holy shrine ; we therefore slow 
retired, casting a lingering glance on this noble and 
fascinating specimen of Persian art. It was 


.on emerging from the gateway that we, for whe 


time, perceived the object with which the Turkith 
troops had accompanied us, Aware of the excitable 
feelings of the Persian crowd, Téhir Bey had taken 
all parties unawares, by marching us direct to the 
mosque before the people could comprehend his ir 
tention, or collect for the purpose of resistance, 
He subsequently acknowledged that he was nots 
little alarmed at the aspect of the populace. Kindly 
feeling and hospitality were certainly not at that 
moment engraven on their countenances, It is 
difficult to forget the expression of passion which 
greeted any of our party who accidentally brushel 
against the robe of a ‘true believer.’ The injured 
‘professor of the faith’ hastily drew back, muttered 
an audible curse on the unclean Ferenghi, and pro 
ceeded on his way to wash and cleanse himself from 
the polluted touch, or put his hand on the handk 
of his broad-bladed dagger, as if about to inflict 
summary vengeance for the insult he had received.” 


At Kerbela, Mr. Loftus was actually pre 
vented from entering the great mosque, owilg 
to the intense hatred of the population t 
Turk as well as Christian. He states that— 


“The gateway of the great mosque was fille 
with a crowd of ragamuffins, most forbidding in 
appearance, armed with clubs, sticks, and daggest 
to oppose our entry. At the head of the grou 

a dervish with a demoniacal expression of 
countenance. A tuft of shaggy hair bung from tht 
top of his otherwise bald head, and his felt gar 
ment, scarcely sufficient to cover his nakedness, 
was patched with divers colours and in every dirt 
tion. With his legs astride, a dagger in one 
and a formidable bludgeon over his shoulder, lt 
looked the picture of a rascal of any mis 
chief, and ready to excite the multitude to commit 
any excess.” 

‘As the tombs respectively of the murdered 
Caliph Ali and of Hussein, the sites of Meshed 
*Ali and Kerbela are thronged at certain 
sons of the year by crowds of gr ims of the 
Shiah, or Persian sect of 
both, too, being sacred resting-places for the 
dead of those families who can afford to pay 
the enormous burial-fees ; the dead are eal 
veyed, often hundreds of leagues, on mules 
backs, from the place where they have 
and arrive therefore at their goal in all stag# 
of decomposition. ‘ 

It would be beyond our limits to girls 
ger extracts from Mr. Loftus’s volume ; 
we are fully satisfied that any reader, 
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taken an interest in the recent researches 
wich have thrown so unexpected a flood of 
light on the earliest history of the East, will 
rejoice in perusing this very creditable work. 
We have great pleasure in adding, that not 
the least pleasant parts of Mr. Loftus’s volume 
are the very excellent drawings and maps: 
the former exectited by Mr. Boutcher, the 
draughtsman of the Assyrian Excavation 
Society, and by Mr. Churchill, who has since 
made himself an immortal name as one of the 
gallant band who defended Kars: the latter 
by the author himeelf. 








Napoleon the Third: Review of his Life, 
Character, and Policy ; with Extracts from 
his Writings and Speeches, and References 
to Contemporary Opinions. By a British 
Officer. Longman and Co. 

Ons is often reminded of Shakspeare’s toad, 

by discovering the qualities of gentleness, or 

goodness, or sweetness, or tenderness, in 

laces where we should never think of look- 
ing for them, and where, consequently, they 
come upon us by surprise. A “ British Offi- 
cer,” who compiles an elaborate panegyric 
upon the life, character, and policy of Napo- 
leon the Third, and then dedicates it to his 

“ Wife,” furnishes a case in point. Here we 

have “the toad, ugly and venomous,” with 

the most — of all jewels in its head— 
domestic love. We take it for granted that 
the lady had no relations in the balconies of 
the boulevards during those historical scenes 
which the * British Officer” calls “‘ the events 
of December, 1851,” and that she regards 
contemporary politics, not asa practical sci- 
ence, but as a matter of romantic sentiment. 

We can quite understand the admiration with 

which the female imagination may look upon 

the a of a man of daring and unques- 
tionable courage, without, in the least degree, 
compromising the womanly instincts of deli- 

or moral rectitude ; just as the kindest 
and most timid girl will generally prefer the 

brilliant bandit of the melodrama, who has a 

dash of metaphorical generosity in his pro- 

ceedings, to the virtuous lover, whose excel- 
lence is too dull to be attractive. It is only 
in this sense, and under this condition of 
irresponsibility, we can view the eulogium in 
the “British Officer's” dedication, which 
ascribes to the lady an “innate love of truth 
and justice,” and an appreciation of the effort 
to “elucidate great principles and motives, to 
remove misconceptions, and to bring forward 
facts, undisguised by prejudice or partiality.” 
-his kind of language, employed in this pecu- 
connexion, may be referred to the same 

of popular declamation as the exposi- 


tions of national policy contained in the play 
Pizarro. 


The book itself fulfils the expectations 


created by the dedication. It examines the 
career of Louis Napoleon from that flattering 
bay, of view which the sentimental young 
may be supposed to take up when, with 
ting pulse, s @ follows the adventures of 
Interesting brigand. Tt is all couleur de 
ree, The “British Officer” is not satisfied 
with affirming that whatever is is right, but in- 
oe upon maintaining, what might, perhaps, 
© been prudentially omitted, that what- 
jet was is right. The right divine of kings, 
6 silice renounced in other communities, 
— revived in favour of the sovereign of 
one 8 choice; and the final conclusion 
gathered from the book is not merely 

our excellent ally never did any wrong, 





but that, in the nature of things, he never 
can do any. 

Inthe support of this theory it becomes 
necessary to maintain many other equally 
surprising dogmas, including the application 
of a similar indemnity to all the members of 
the Bonaparte family, who, if they ever did 
any wrong, are represented as having done it 
from the noblest motives. In all such in- 
stances the wrong, or mistake, is presented 
hypothetically, while the wise and patriotic 
intention is expressed with all the force of a 
positive proposition. Thus, when the King 
of Holland, the father of Louis Napoleon, 
resigned his throne, it is remarked that his 
conduct in taking that step “may have been 
erroneous,” but that his motives were “ pure 
and high-minded.” There is no doubt as to 
the purity and high-mindedness of his mo- 
tives ; but it is far from being certain that his 
conduct was erroneous. This method of 
dealing with historical facts considerably 
eases the toil of panegyric, by enabling the 
writer to evade the investigation of questions 
which it would not always suit the aim of 
his work to exhibit in their true light. 

Some inconsistencies must inevitably occur 
in a memoir constructed on the principle of 
unmixed adulation; and the safest, as it is 
clearly the most convenient, course to 
adopt in such contingencies is to affect not 
to be aware of them. The “ British Officer” 
is a master of this strategy of obliviousness. 
He never seems to be conscious that there is a 
possibility of an antagonist taking arrows out 
of his quiver to turn against himself. Yet a 
possibility of this nature is exactly the danger 
which such a writer has most to apprehend. 
When he discusses the actions of public men 
opposed to the Napoleon dynasty, and pro- 
nounces unfavourably upon them, the curious 
coincidences which may be occasionally traced 
between the actions thus condemned, and 
similar actions which are either openly or 
tacitly applauded when they happen to be 
committed by a Napoleon, never arise to the 
mind of the writer, although they are un- 
avoidably forced upon the reader. The fol- 
lowing passage will sufficiently illustrate 
our meaning :— 


“Louis Philippe had a convenient facility of 
forgetfulness as to favours received, when the 
memory thereof did not harmonize with his imme- 
diate views. Queen Hortense, to whose generous, 
womanly humanity he owed so much, appealed to 
him—she desired only to live and die in France. The 
Prince, her son, asked permission to serve in the 
French armies in any capacity, no matter how 
humble—that of a private soldier not being ex- 
cluded. The reply was a peremptory order to leave 
the French territory immediately. Haply the king 
blundered here. [Why haply ?] Had he been alittle 
more trustful, a little more grateful, and had he fol- 
lowed up such trustfulness and gratitude by the 
manifestation of a willingness to govern France for 
the French instead of for his own family circle, to 
maintain her honour and dignity throughout the 
world, and to consult and labour for her domestic 
interests, her industrial prosperity, her social, 
intellectual, educational elevation, he might 
possibly have secured a fast friend. For it was not 
so much the personnel, it was the principles of 
government, that all times occupied the medita- 
tions and aspirations of the present Emperor.” 


He who runs may read how the reproach 
and admonition of this passage might be 
made to bear in another direction by a slight 
alteration of names. Another example of the 
danger of playing with two-edged swords 
may be cited from the reasons assigned for 


Touis Napoleon’s descent upon France at 





Strasbourg, unaccompanied, as it appears 
from this work, by a single follower. He 
invaded France, we are informed, to liberate 
it from the tyranny described in the follow- 
ing extract :— 

“‘The prince had not been unobservant ef the 
indignation with which the noblest minds of Franee 
saw all their hopes and expectations of ‘ citizen 
kingship’ not only disappointed, but systematically; 
warred against. The suffrage was a mere mockery.. 
About a quarter of a million, probably less, might, 
have represented the number of electors through- 
out the whole kingdom. By the creation of 
innumerable petty officers at a profligate waste of 
public money, and by other devices of craft and 
intrigue, the Court might have been said to carry: 
these votes in its pocket. The national will was; 
an absolute nullity.” 


Change the names, and the passage as- 
sumes a significance fatal to the object of the. 
writer. The work abounds in similar in- 
stances, especially whenever Louis Philippe 
and his government happen to be mentioned. 

It might be supposed that a biographer: 
who desired to present the character and, 
actions of Louis Napoleon in the most favour- 
able aspect, would touch slightly upon the 
“attempts” at Strasbourg and Boulogne, 
because, whatever admiration they might 
have elicited from a Vaudrey or a Montho- 
lon, they were confessedly ill-considered, and, 
independently of their failure, which was 
inevitable, reflect no credit on the political 
sagacity or military skill of the Emperor. 
But the “ British Officer” thinks otherwise. 
He includes these incidents, the former of: 
which he ealls “an enterprise,” and the 
latter “an expedition,” amongst the great 
and magnanimous actions of his hero; and 
although he cannot, by any exertion of pic- 
turesque exaggeration, expand the account of 
either of them over more than a page or two 
of letter-press, he uses throughout just the 
same style of description that might be fitly 
employed in chronicling the vicissitudes of 
Austerlitz or Jena. At Strasbourg the de- 
monstration was hardly made, when the 
Prince was captured, and conveyed to the 
4 noemonnges “* Prince,” observed one of his 
ollowers, ‘‘ we shall be shot, but we will die 
nobly.” “Yes,” replied the Prince, “we 
have fallen in a grand and noble enterprise.” 
At Boulogne, says the “British Officer,” 
the “enterprise” failed “even more com- 
pletely than had that at Strasbourg, where, 
for a while, there did exist some appreciable 
chance of success.” The entire affair re- 
sembled the immortal ascent of a former 
Sovereign of France up a hill and down 
again. The Prince, attended by fifty followers, 
entered the town early in the morning, and 
instantly’ retreated to the column of Napo- 
leon, where, in the heroic style of our bio- 
grapher, he “planted the imperial flag.” 
The national d now appeared ; upon which 
the Prince, who, although as yet he had done 
nothing except plant the flag on a height 
which he had entirely to himself, is described 
as having “acted all through with the imper- 
turbable intrepidity which never forsakes him 
in moments of danger,” reluctantly confessed 
that all was over. ‘‘ He therefore,” continues 
the historian, “ ordered a retreat towards the 
sea. But it was too late to effect that opera- 
tion.” The three tailors of Tooley-street 
must “ hide their diminished heads” after this. 

The suecesses of the Emperor scarcely re- 
ceive higher praise than the failures of the 
Prince, so impartial is the language of pane- 
gyric. It would be difficult, from the manner 
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in which these matters are represented by 
our author, to determine in which aspect 
Louis Napoleon appears to greater advantage. 
We confess that the picture of the coup d'état 
does not strike as being half so remarkable 
as the brief but amazing sketch of that “ re- 
treat towards the sea,” and the “conflict 
on the beach” at Boulogne, where, we are 
informed in the same breath, there was no 
“regular fighting,” the whole party being 
captured apparently without any resistance. 
The coup d'état, says the “British Officer,” 
was “a measure as wise, just, and salutary in 
conception, as masterly in execution, as any 
recorded in history.” At night there was a 
grand reception at the Elysée, and early in 
the morning “a number of military officers, 
deputies, and other individuals,” we quote 
the book, “were for the most part arrested 
in their beds.” The next day the deputies 
who assembled at the Mairie were arrested. 
eee these incidents, the “ British Officer” 
calmly observes that, as a matter of course, 
‘measures so delicate, so important, and so 
critical, on which such momentous issues 
depended, could not be carried out without 
involving some amount of personal inconve- 
nience.” Certainly not; but personal incon- 
venience, including, perhaps, here and there 
the ruin of a few families, and, possibly, the 
loss of a few lives, is not to be thought of 
when a wise, just, and salutary conception is 
executed in a masterly manner by the head 
of the State. ’ 

The character and contents of this work 
may be inferred from our observations. Itis 
a memoir of the Emperor compiled from a 
variety of sources, on the avowed principle.of 
defending his majesty through thick and thin. 
The “ British Officer” throws down the glove, 
and is ready to do battle with all comers. 
The sources of information upon which he 
chiefly relies appear to be newspapers and 
reviews; but we cannot speak with cer- 
tainty upon this point, as he rarely quotes his 
authorities, and we are therefore unable to 
appreciate their value, or even, indeed, to be 
quite satisfied about their authenticity. The 
object of the compilation is to vindicate the 
wholelife of the Emperor, and to prove, by such 
show of reasoning as the writer can command, 
that his majesty is, and always has been, the 
fast friend of the alliance with England. Upon 
the latter point we should be glad of a better 
guarantee than that of the writer of this inju- 
dicious book; and upon the former, we can 
only express our belief that the life of the 
Emperor is susceptible of a less damaging 
defence. The eulogy with which the work is 
smeared over excites doubt, but never pro- 
duces conviction. When a shattered beau, 
in an old comedy, comes upon 'the scene 
steeped in odours, one of the company ob 
serves that he must be in a bad condition to 
require such an outlay of sweet essences to 
*‘ keep, down the stench.” A similar suspicion 
attaches to these scented pages ; and we can- 
not help thinking, that if the conduct of the 
Emperor were treated with manly candour 
and historical impartiality, it would come 
much more creditably out of the ordeal. 

The “British Officer” exhibits none of 
the usual characteristics of his order. We 
can detect in his book neither military know- 
ledge nor national spirit. On the contrary, 
there is much in it which would lead us to 
suppose that, if the writer really be an officer 
in her Majesty the Queen of England’s 
employment, it must be in the civil service. 
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Bermuda, a Colony, a Fortress, and a Prison; 
or, Eighteen Months in the Somers’ Islands. 
With Maps and Illustrations. By a Field 
Officer. Longman and Co. 


“Bermupa,” says the Field Officer, . “ pos- 
sesses a three-fold claim to the attention of 
Britons,—as a colony, a fortress, and a prison.” 
He might have added a fourth, its association 
with some of the most eminent names in our 
literature. Thither did Shakspeare send his 
Ariel, if indeed the whole plot of the Tempest 
were not suggested by an actual shipwreck 
on the perilous reefs of these Atlantic Islands 
of Summer. Be this as it may, a prolable 
inference may be drawn from the fact that 
in 1610 Bermuda boasted a trio of hermits, 
malefactors with more of the Caliban than of 
the Prospero or Miranda, and that the cir- 
cumstance was known in England. Half a 
century later the archipelago obtained the 
remarkable distinction of being celebrated 
by the poets of both the contending En- 
glish parties at once—by Waller in one 
of the most ornate, by Marvell in one of 
the most affecting poems that English lite- 
rature had at that time to show. A cen- 
tury and a half later, and Moore “ blessed 
the little fairy isle” in elegant and animated 
strains, awaking, however, at length, to a 
tolerably strong conviction that Shakspeare’s 
“ still-vexed” was an epithet more appropriate 
to the “ Bermoothes” than any he had him- 
self been able to discover. Finally, it is not 
many years since an uncontrollable propensity 
to strong writing brought the gentle editor of 
the United Irishman to their shores in the 
capacity of a convict. Ireland wept her 
mild patriot; and pike-heads, long since beaten 
into pruning-hooks, were forged for more | 
than one Bermuda Club. | 

Such are the literary claims of Bermuda to 
our attention ; those of a more matter-of-fact 
nature are set forth by the Field Officer with | 
much exactness of description and liveliness 
of illustration. He proceeded to the islands 
in a transport, the ‘“ indescribable creakings” 
of which seem, even now, to occasion him 
very unpleasant reminiscences. The captain 
was even worse than the creakings, and his 
inability to distinguish between his right 
hand and his left very nearly occasioned the 
loss of vessel and crew, to say nothing of a 
considerable detachment of H.M. 26th. Ar- 
rived at length in safety, our author im- 
mediately began to look about him. His 
impressions are on the whole decidedly fa- 
vourable ; yet he cannot refrain from remarks 
uncomplimentary tothesagacity of the original 
colonists, who appear to have formed highly 
erroneous notions respecting the value of the 
islands. It was thought that they would 
yield inexhaustible supplies of ambergris, a 
drug far more esteemed in Shakspeare’s time 
than in ours. A surer source of wealth 
proved to be the indigenous growth of cedar 
and yellow-wood, which last has altogether 
disappeared from the archipelago. The 
whale-fishery proved unprofitable, the sugar 
and tobacco raised did not suffice for home 
consumption, and in Bishop Berkeley’s time 
palmetto bennets were the only articles of 
exportation. At present agriculture is greatly 
improved, and the declared annual value of 
exports averages 40,000/., being. about a 
fourth of that of the imports. The real 
prosperity of the settlement, however, arises 
in no way from the cultivation of the soil, 





ment. Soldiers and convicts are the 

of the state; and the extent to which 
contribute to its maintenance will be 
ciated, when our readers learn that the 
port of the said establishment costs this 
country 210,000/. per annum. A modest item 
in our estimates annually preserves the towns 
of the Bermudan group p he sinking into ruing 
or dwindling into fishermen’s huts. Cong. 
quently there never was an island with leg 
call to take up the burden of the inscription 
which Keats found scratched on an im. 
window in the Isle of Wight,—* 0 Tle spoilt 
by the milatary !” 

The colonization of the group dates fron 
1612, in which year it was granted to th 
Virginia Company.’ During their rule, which 
lasted till 1684, the islands were governed 
by several remarkable men, the most ech 
brated of all being the Old Daniel Toeker 
so familiar to the sweet singers of Ethiopia, 
He was distinguished for his severity—" he 
hung,” says the Field Officer, “a considerable 

er centage of his subjects.” He was, like 
te Hatto, punished for his cruelty bya 

lague of rats, which inflicted very seriow 
injury upon the inhabitants. But the cap. 
tain had more energy than the churchmm; 
dogs, cats, and traps were imported, and the 
nuisance diminished to a considerable extent, 
Since 1684, when the lapse of the company’s 
charter transferred the islands to the Crowa, 
no change of any moment has taken place in 
their constitution. Like our other West 
Indian possessions, they enjoy a representative 
government. There is a council of twelve 
members and an assembly of thirty-six, nomi- 
tiated by the different parishes without the 
slightest regard to comparative density of 
opulation. The members receive two dob 
ars a day, which naturally occasions ther 
deliberations to be somewhat lengthy. This 
is the more to be regretted as the great difi- 
culty of the august assembly seems to consist 
in finding anything to do. There being 
little scope for the manufacture of new laws, 
the greater part of its time is employed in 
tinkering the old ones. The grand art of 
Bermudan legislation is to pass acts intended 
to be permanent, and call them temporary, 
so as to have a pretext for subsequently pass- 
ing new acts to continue their operat. 
Nine-tenths of the laws of the archipelago 
should, in our author’s opinion, be enti 

“ Acts to continue acts to pass the time, and 
to prolong the allowance of two dollars a day 
to members of both houses of the colonial 
parliament.” ee 

The society legislated for by this innoxious 
Circumlocution Office possesses the 
merits and failings of Anglo-Saxons tran 
ferred to a warm climate. Bermudan 1 
lence is proverbial, Bermudan morality 0 
very nice; but the people are kind, gene 
rous, and good-natured, and their most ordi- 
nary deviations from the paths of rectit 
little more than peccadilloes. The colow 
population is the worst, appearing very i 
exalted by its contact with civilization. 
forms rather more than half of the inhabitants 
who somewhat exceed 12,000. The tenor of 
Bermudan life is less monotonous than 1s 
in the colonies, owing to the presence of 
military. Ships of war also often enliven # 
harbours, bringing regattas in their tal 
and the Government balls are frequent 
well attended. The fair sex is cee 


laudably economical, as may be infe 





but from the very un-Arcadian circum- 








stance of its being a large convict establish. 


their habit of making their ball-dresses ” 
| of mosquito-nets, which they starch andit™ 
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and on their return home restore to the beds 
they were taken from.” It is interesting to 
Jearn that the grand-daughter of the nymph 
celebrated by Moore as “Nea” is now the 
reigning belle of the colony. Vivat Regina. 
Moore is, doubtless, appreciated as he de- 
serves, but otherwise the literary standard of 
the islands does not seem very high. There 
are two newspapers, the getting-up of which 
is sufficiently creditable so long as the wind 
blows from the north. But should it chance 
to take a southerly turn, and so keep off the 
American packet, the editors, deprived of 
foreign journals from which to make extracts, 
“are reduced to admit contributions from 
native poets and philosophers, the former of 
whom are truly formidable. Their afflatus 
usually blows in the direction of elegy, when 
the “Here lies” usually becomes as applicable 
to the poet as to the defunct :— 

“On one of these occasions, where the lamented 
fair one had been painted as a perfect paragon of 
virtue, the author was induced to inquire how she 
had come to her so deeply lamented end. The 
answer was, that the worthy lady had, whilst under 
the influence of new rum, been kicked to death 
by a donkey.” 

The climate of Bermuda is mild and 
healthy, except from July to October inclu- 
sive, when the heat is oppressive, and visita- 
tions of yellow fever not unfrequent. The 
scenery is agreeable and often picturesque, 
the soil moderately fertile, the country very 
undulating, but nowhere more than 250 feet 
above the level of the sea. The islands ap- 
pear to be the relics of a submerged conti- 
nent; the most important are nearly conti- 
guous, and a regular communication is kept 
up by means of rafts of sufficient .size., to. 
transport a carriage and horses. The vigo- 








rous administration of Colonel Sir William 
Reid, author of ‘The Law of Storms,’ and 
now Governor of Malta, provided the archi- 
plage with roads, of which there was great 
tk before his time. We have already 
illuded to the great improvement in agricul- 
ture which has been subsequent to, though 
pethaps not consequent upon, the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes. By the Bermudans’ 
own admission, that measure did them no 
injury. They raised so little produce that 
their slaves were becoming a burden to them, 
Much of the industry of the settlement is, 
ad always has been, employed in ship- 
building. 
A considerable portion of the Field Officer’s 
k is devoted to an account of the penal 
establishment in these islands. He considers 
that it would not be difficult to find room for 
several thousand more convicts—a fact which 
weshall do well not to lose sight of in this 
tountry. It has hitherto been the custom to 
ad to Bermuda the worst and most desperate 
@minals, who have, notwithstanding, be- 
very well upon the whole, although 
Js reason to suspect that a recent de- 
stuctive conflagration was the work of one 
them. However this may be, the mass 
made themselves very useful upon the occa- 
sion. . Some amusing details are given of the 
wesidence of Mitchell at the settlement, and 
then governor’s apprehensions that 
sympathizers would attempt to 
"ecue that distinguished politician, or carry 
His Excellency himself. asa hostage. In 
Mhich latter speculation the Field Officer 
is whether he may not have somewhat 
erated his own importance, and the diffi- 
ay apeying his place. 
author. has also much to say of the 















value of Bermuda as a military and naval 
post, and of the policy of providing it with 
stronger fortifications. We cannot, however, 
follow him into this branch of his subject, 
further than to express our entire concurrence 
in his opinions. We part from him with 
regret, as from a clever and intelligent man, 
a little the worse perhaps for a few grains of 
prejudice, but nevertheless a guide both 
faithful and entertaining, who knows how to 
interest those who travel with him in a sub- 
ject that probably never interested them 
before. 








A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. By 
David Jardine, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
Murray. 

Tue Gunpowder Plot may not be so romantic 
as some other conspiracies, but yields to none 
in strong melo-dramatic interest. If there be 
no incidents in it as picturesque as the escape 
of Queen Mary, we know not where we shall 
look for so striking a situation as that of the 
seven gentlemen—“ gentlemen of name and 
blood”—who, for a clear fortnight before 
Christmas, worked day and night in the 
vaults next to the Parliament-house, mining 
a stone wall three yards in thickness, while 
Guy Fawkes kept incessant watch, standing, 
to use his own words in his confession, “ to 
descry any man that came near; and when 
any man came near to the place, upon warn- 
ing given by me, they ceased until they had 
again notice from me to proceed; and we 
seven lay in the house, and had shot and 
powder, and we all resolved to die in that 
place before we yielded or were taken.” 

The documents illustrative of this frus- 
trated treason are almost as remarkable for 
their extent and variety, as the plot itself 
was for its diabolical ingenuity, and the devo- 
tion with which its authors were prepared to 
carry it into effect. The principal source of 
authentic information is the evidence pre- 
served in the State-Paper Office, arranged 
some years ago by Mr. Lemon. The vastness 
of this mass of evidence may be inferred from 
the fact, that the examination of the prisoners 
and witnesses occupied nearly six months, 
and that upwards of tive hundred depositions 
were taken. This collection, however, al- 
though augmented at a later period by papers 
that belonged to Sir Edward Coke, is far 
from being complete. Many papers of an 
important nature, referred to and described 
by different contemporary writers, are not 
now to be found ; and it is remarkable that 
these missing papers are known to have been 
in existence at the close of the seventeenth 
century,and that they are precisely the papers 
which constitute the most important evi- 
dence against the Jesuits. Mr. Jardine has 
fully availed himself of the documents in the 
State-Paper Office ; and also of a narrative 
of the plot written by Father Greenway, 
apparently at the suggestion of the Pope or 
the Father-General, in order to vindicate his 
own conduct and that of Garnett from the 
charge of having encouraged the plot. This 
is the narrative which was brought by Dr. 
Lingard from Rome, and of which he has 
made ample use in his History. It is ex- 
tremely curious on account of its minute de- 
tails and descriptions respecting the charac- 
ters and connexions of the principal con- 
spirators, with most of whom the writer was 
intimately acquainted, and all of whom he 
represents, not merely as “gentlemen of name 
and blood,” but as persons of the sweetest 
natures, gentle, benevolent, and pious, If 





Greenway’s authority may be depended upon, 
the plot was not sanctioned or encouraged, di- 
rectly or indirectly,at Rome. Indeed the whole 
narrative is written in an exculpatory spirit, 
and appears to have been drawn up, not only 
for the purpose of rendering a full account of 
the conspiracy, which the writer professes to 
hold in abhorrence, but to vindicate himself 
and his associate Garnett from any complicity. 
Unfortunately, however, Greenway, is not en- 
titled to credit. Some of his statements are 
flatly contradicted by the evidence of Garnett; 
and the fact of his own guilty participation, 
which he solemnly denies, is placed beyond 
doubt by the testimony of others. His de- 
tails and personal sketches are nevertheless 
admissible where they harmonize with the 
particulars wrung from his confederates. In 
addition to the assistance obtained from this 
narrative, much valuable information con- 
cerning the families of the conspirators, and 
the condition of the Catholics in England just 
before the period of the plot, has been derived 
from a mass of papers discovered nearly thirty 
years ago in the mansion of the Treshams, 
at Rushton, in Northamptonshire. While 
some workmen were engaged in removing a 
lintel over an ancient doorway, a handsomely 
bound breviary fell out; and upon farther 
search, a large opening, about five feet long, 
was discovered, filled with bundles of manu- 
scripts and religious books in excellent pre- 
servation. The manuscripts related to vari- 
ous subjects—historical notes, contracts, bills 
of expenses, and private correspondence ; 
but, although they contained much informa- 
tion respecting the causes which led to the 
conspiracy, and the antecedents of the chief 
conspirators, no papers were found amongst 
tliem having any reference to the conspiracy 
itself. It is supposed that all letters or memo- 
randa of that nature were destroyed, and that 
the manuscripts thus carefully enclosed were 
secreted soon after the apprehension of 
Francis Tresham. Francis had succeeded to 
the Rushton estate upon the death of his 
father, Sir Thomas, in September, 1605, and 
appears to have established himself soon 
afterwards in London, with the intention of 
prosecuting the plot, which, according to his 
own statement, was communicated to him by 
Catesby on the 15th October. He was appre- 
hended on the 12th November, and examined 


‘the next day ; committed to the Tower on 


the 15th, and examined again on the 29th. 
The latest date in the papers discovered at 
Rushton is the 28th ; so that they were pro- 
bably deposited at that time in their hiding- 
place where they lay upwards of two cen- 
turies. 

From these materials Mr. Jardine has 
compiled a full yet compact narrative, 
which clearly traces the whole course of that 
famous ‘plot,e¢ommencing with its origin in 
the discontents of the Roman Catholics under 
James I., who, notwithstanding the encou- 
ragement he at first held out to them by 
relaxing the penal laws, treated them subse- 
quently with as much severity as his prede- 
cessor had done ; and ending with the detec- 
tion, examination, and execution of the prin- 
cipal conspirators. The narrative is intensely 
interesting, and its value as an historical 
record is enhanced by the judicial impar- 
tiality with which the facts are sifted and 
exhibited. 

The project of blowing up the House of 
Lords on the opening of Parliament, thus 
destroying King, Lords, and Commons at one 
fell swoop, appears to have been conceived 
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by Robert Catesby, a man of noble and im- 
posing exterior and great dignity of charac- 
ter, who was descended from one of the most 
distinguished families in England. Catesby 
is said to have been originally a Protestant, 
which is in some degree rendered probable 
by his marriage into a Protestant family. 
On the other hand, it is certain that his father, 
Sir William Catesby, embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion when his son was only seven 
years old. It is curious enough that John 
Wright, the first person to whom Catesby 
disclosed his plan, had also been a Protestant. 
Thomas Winter, a member of an ancient 
Roman Catholic family in Worcestershire, 
was next taken into confidence; and the 
secret band was speedily augmented by the 
addition of Fawkes and Percy—both of whom 
had originally been Protestants. The first 
meeting “for business” of these five conspi- 
rators took place at a house in the fields 
beyond St. Clement’s-lane, where, having 
severally taken an oath of secresy and fidelity, 
the design was discussed and approved ; after 
which they “all adjourned,” says Mr. Jar- 
dine, “to an upper room in the same house, 
where they heard mass, and received the 
sacrament from Father Gerard, a Jesuit 
missionary, in confirmation of their vow.” 

The next step was to purchase a house 
next door to the Parliament-house, which was 
well adapted for their purpose. The house 
was purchased by Percy, a relative of the 
Duke of Northumberland, under the pretence 
of using it as his oceasional residence in 
London; and the keys were confided to 
Fawkes, who was not known in town, and 
who was to act as Percy’s servant. From 
the cellar of this house a mine was to be 
made through the wall of the Parliament- 
house. To facilitate operations, another 
house was taken at Lambeth, where the. 
necessary timber and combustibles were col- 
lected in small quantities, and removed by 
night to the house at Westminster. A man 
of the name of Keyes, who had been recently 
received into the conspiracy, was placed in 
charge at Lambeth. On the 11th December, 
1604, the “seven gentlemen” commenced 
their subterranean labours, They entered 
the house late at night, having provided 
themselves with tools.and a quantity of hard 
eggs, baked meats, and pasties, to avoid ex- 
citing suspicion by going abroad frequently 
for provisions :— 

‘* All day long they worked at the mine, carry- 
ing the earth and rubbish into a little building in 
the garden behind the house, and at night they 
removed it from the building into the garden, 
spreading it about, and covering it carefully over 
with turf. In this manner these determined men 
worked without intermission until Christmas eve ; 
and during the whole of that time not one of them 
showed himself in the upper part of the house, or 
was seen by the neighbours or pasterigers, except- 
ing Fawkes, who wore a porter’s frock over his 
elothes by ‘way of disguise, and passed for a 
servant keeping the house for his master Perey.” 

In the midst of their deliberations upon a 
point of some interest—as to whether, and 
how, the Catholic lords, or the lords favour- 
ing the Catholics, should be saved—Parlia- 
ment was unexpectedly prorogued from the 
7th of February to the 3rd of October follow- 
ing. The execution of the plot was thus 
postponed fora year. It was agreed by the 
conspirators that they should now be seen as 
little as possible together, each resuming his 
ordinary mode of life. In the interval fresh 
eonfederates were taken into confidence. In 
February they resumed their operations; 


and Father Greenway remarks, that it 
seemed incredible how men of their quality 
could have undergone such severe toil, and 
especially how Catesby and Percy, who were 
unusually tall men, could endure the intense 
fatigue of working day and night in a stoop- 
ing posture. Their labours were not carried 
on without occasional alarms, notwithstand- 
ing their precautions ; and the following inci- 
dent, related by Greenway, shows how com- 
pletely these fanatics were at the mercy of 
superstitious fears :— 

‘They were one day surprised by the tolling of 
a bell, which seemed to proceed from the middle 
of the wall under the Parliament house. All 
suspended their labour, and listened with alarm 
and uneasiness to the mysterious sound. Fawkes 
was sent for from his station above. The tolling 
still continued, and was distinctly heard by him 
as well as the others. Much wondering at this 
prodigy, they sprinkled the wall with holy water, 
when the sound instantly ceased. Upon this they 
resumed their labour, and after a short time, the 
tolling commenced again, and again was silenced 
by the application of holy water. This process 
was repeated frequently for several days, till at 
length the unearthly sound was heard no more.” 


A few days afterwards their terrors were 
renewed by a rushing noise in a cellar 
nearly above their heads. At first they 
thought they were discovered, but it turned 
out that the man to whom the cellar belonged 
was selling off his coals in order to remove. 
Upon inspection, the cellar was found to be 
a large vault immediately under the Par- 
liament house, and the moment it became 
vacant it was purchased by Percy. The mine, 
which was beginning to fail in consequence 
of the flow of the water as the excavation 


approached the river, was now abandoned, '}) 


and about twenty barrels of powder were con-’ 
veyed across the river at night, and placed in 
hampers in the vault. sieseanl ins poem ronibn 
thus completed, the eonspirators separate 

in May, 1605, to await the catastrophe which 
was to take place in October. In the mean- 
while fresh and wealthy accessions were 
made to the ranks of the conspirators, in- 
cluding Sir Everard Digby and Tresham ; 
and arrangements were entered into for 
providing horses, men, arms, and ammuni- 
tion, to meet any emergency that might 
arise. The very necessity of extending 
the basis of combination contained in itself 
the seeds of discovery. Tresham, who was dis- 
trusted from the beginning, clamoured for 
warning to be given to certain lords, espe- 
cially to Lord Monteagle ; and failing to con- 
vert his confederates, he seems to have 
determined to advertise his own friends of 
their danger. There is reason to suppose 
that Digby did the same. By whom the 
letter was written to Lord Monteagle, which 
led to the discovery, cannot now be deter- 
mined; but the conspirators themselves 
believed that the information came from 
Tresham, and all the probabilities of the case 
favour that opinion. The circumstances con- 
nected with the delivery of the letter to 
Lord Monteagle at his house at Hoxton, 
while he had at table with him an intimate 
friend of the conspirators, Thomas Ward, to 
whom he gave the letter to read; of the 
exhibition of the letter on the same evening 
to Lord Salisbury at Whitehall, afterwards to 
the Lords of the Council, and finally to the 
King ; of the arrest of some of the con- 
federates, the flight of others, and the terrible 
fate which overtook them all, are related in 
this volume with remarkable force and 





king’s name to lay down their arms and 





torical episode unparalleled for the dram 
concentration of its details. For these det! 
and the particulars concerning the trish j 
the surviving conspirators, we commen 
reader to the book, which we must NOW dp 
miss with a single passage presenting omg 
the closing scenes of the tragedy, 
Of all the members of the treasonable om, 
pact, Fawkes, the worst treated b poster 
was, undoubtedly,the most faithful: and brn, 
When the others, warned by Tresham of th 
danger, resolved to take measures for the 
safety, “Fawkes alone,” says Mr. Jani 
“with that extraordinary courage which ls 
had displayed throughout the t 
took = his solitary station at the celhr’ 
He had made up his mind to blow up thy 
House on the first appearance of danger, mi 
so to have perished together with those wy 
might come to apprehend him. In this, hor 
ever, he was disappointed. He was takend 
his post a little before midnight, on the mm 
rable night of the 5th of November, not with 
lantern in his hand, as he is representelin 
the street masque, but stepping out of th 
door, dressed and booted. The flight ai 
dispersion of the conspirators imm 
followed. Catesby and others, who had 
lected at Dunchurch, the seat of Digby, 
resolved as a last resource to traverse th 
country towards Wales, in the hope of raising 
the Catholic gentry. By the time the 
reached Holbeach, a house on the borden 
Staffordshire, belonging to Stephen Little, 
one of the party, the hopelessness of th 
enterprize became apparent. They had mt 
only failed in obtaining recruits—* not om 
man,” says Sir Everard Digby, “came 
take our part”—but their numbers werer 
duced to nearly one-half by desertions, the 
whole body which was to overturn th 
Government never having at any time 
ceeded one hundred men. Being pursued by 
the sheriff of Worcestershire up to thisplacest 
Holbeach they resolved to make a stati. 
‘The next morning Stephen Littleton secretly 
made his escape, followed by Digby, ww 
was recognised and seized at Dudley. A 
few days afterwards the remaining 
rates, shut up in that dismal country hows, 
were nearly destroyed by an explosion d 
some powder which they were drying ms 
platter over a large fire; and su 
mixing its horrors with the general conslet 
nation,Catesby’s imagination became s0 
excited by fearful and ghastly images, that be 
immediately fled to a wood in the neighbour 
hood, where he joined Stephen Littletm 
The final issue was now close at hand :— 
“About the middle of the day Sir Bid! 
Walsh arrived at Holbeach, and, surrounding the 
house with his company, summoned the rebels in the 
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Upon their refusal to comply with this 
the sheriff ordered a part ot the house to 
fire, and an assault to be made on the gates 
court-yard, In crossing the court, Thomas Wi al 
was shot through the arm by a cross-bow arrow, # 
disabled ; upon which Catesby, who was 

at one of the doors, called to him, ‘Stand by™ 
Tom, and we will die together.’ The two nextel 
mortally wounded both the Wrights ; after took 
Catesby and Percy, who were standing wibtw 
back, were both shot through the bedy poe 
bullets from one musket. Catesby, feeling 
mortally wounded, crawled into the hous 4 
his hands and knees, and, seizing an mag? ii 
Virgin which stood in the vestibule, ae 
his arms, and expired. Stow relates that “Wi” 
when dying, declared ‘ that the plot and 
of this treason was only his, and that 
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. And that the honour thereof only be- 
; unto himself.’ Percy was taken prisoner, 
but died of his wounds the next day. Rookwood, 
who had been severely hurt by the powder in the 
morning, was shot through the right arm by a 
musket, and wounded in the body by a pike. At 
last the assailants, rushing into the court-yard, soon 
overpowered the feeble resistance opposed to them, 
and made prisoners of the whole party.’ 








Monarchs Retired from Business. 
Doran. 2vols. Bentley. 
Taz new work by Dr. Doran is one which 
may be very critically condemned or very 
heartily enjoyed, according to the mood of 
the reader. We all of us know from tradi- 
tion the attributes that belong to the muse 
of History. According to old authorities, she 
is represented as crowned with laurel, holding 
in one hand a trumpet, in the other a book, 
or occasionally a lyre with a plectrum, Dr. 
Doran’s Clio holds indeed the book, but her 
trumpet is of the “ penny” order of minstrelsy, 
and ie is never so happy as when the lyre 
is laid down for the irresistible cap and bells 
of the jester. The effect is a new and a pleas- 
ing one ; but our merry author must beware 
that it does not become tedious. Thoughtful 
le, it is very true, like to have fun 
leforthem out of serious subjects ; and un- 
thinking people will be well pleased to find 
important personages, from the rank of 
Charles V.and Christina of Sweden, down 
to that of Richard Cromwell, stripped of 
dignities and honour, and made a and 
dear to understandings “of the meanest 
ity.” But when the jest is over, and 
the happily told anecdote has passed away. 
amid approving laughter, we naturally look 
for something more permanent. At the end 
ofeach division of his work, Dr. Doran has 
appended a list of the sovereigns of the 
country whose dethroned monarchs he has 
heen writing about, with the dates of their 
accession. These dry facts are a positive re- 
lief after the long string of good stories, 
the random dips into fable or history, just as 
tither holds out the best chance of a joke, the 
true and false philologies, the facts and the 
mmours, the authorised statements and in- 
— seandals which have gone before. 
at least we know we are standing on 
tolerably firm ground, and have the skeleton 
fabrie of history before us, in an array of 
dates and names. Over the other materials 


By Dr. 


of these volumes, which are probably as 
mausing as could be found anywhere, no 
exercise whatever of the critical and reasoning 
oy has been made. Of those large out- 

which are commonly styled “a line of 
policy,” “a sequence of events,” “political 


’ 

tause and effect,” “the genius of a peo le,” 
fe, the reader will find no pelt: ink 
wer. But then there are unexpected 
illusions to Mr. Spurgeon, or Mr. Dorrit, 
or the Emperor of the French, or some 
qqually exciting subject of last week’s or 
month’s discussion, so absurdly out of place 
% only to add to the general merriment. 
In short, the attempt to generalize, to reduce 
facts to order and dependence, to sketch a 
aracter or write a history, has been sacri- 
fieed in most instances to the determination 
amusing at all hazards 
- The openin chapter is the least satisfac- 
| My in the book. It begins with a rapid 
M4 rambling essay on the derivation of the 
me Xe and Queen, followed by this 
HK, not imtended for the reader to be- 

lets, but only to laugh at :— 





‘There are a few etymologists who assert that 
the original of the word is in ‘Cain,’ which may 
mean a ‘ possession,’ or to ‘envy,’ or to ‘lament,’ 
with all of which Kings have much to do. 
Abraham Zacutho gravely asserts that there was 
extant, in his time, a letter addressed by Alexander 
to Aristotle, in which the warrior informed the phi- 
losopher that he had landed on a Persian island, 
where he heard nothing spoken but Greek (a cir- 
cumstance not moresingularthan the fact that at the 
present day, through a great portion of Persia, 
little is spoken but Turkish), and that he had seen 
there the grave of ‘ Kenan, son of Enos,’ who had 
been sole King of the world. 

‘‘Whatever may be the origin of the term 
(the Latin form of which, Rex, is from the 
Hebrew Rosch, a chief, from which is derived 
Rajah), the first man who wore it is said to have 
been Shem, who is identified, by persons of more 
than ordinary acuteness, with Melchizedek, King 
of Salem. There is probably a truer, certainly a 
prettier, legend, which makes of Nimrod the first 
King who ever wore a crown. ” * ay 

‘*Nimrod was abroad one day in the fields, 
following his vocation of the chase. Happening 
to look up, he beheld in the heavens a figure which 
resembled that subsequently so familiar to man— 
the figure of a crown. The mighty hunter sum- 
moned to his side the most skilful craftsman in 
gold who resided in the vicinity, and pointing out 
to him the still glittering shape in the sky, asked 
if he could fashion a headpiece like that visibly 
intended for Nimrod by Heaven, whence the pat- 
tern had expressly come. The artist answered 
confidently in the affirmative, sketched the model, 
and, in a short time, produced a radiant crown, 
which the King for ever wore, and at which his 
subjects could seldom look without peril of being 
blinded by its dazzling glory.” 


This “Cain” etymology, the story out of 
Abraham Zacutho, and the legend of the 
Nimrod crown, the learned Doctor tosses to 
us out of his portfolio, with a sort of in- 
different air, to swallow as much of them as 
we choose, or as we can, for it’s all the same 
tohim. Of his own belief in the matter, of 
the credibility of the authorities he cites, 
or, indeed, of the authorities themselves 
(except Zacutho), he gives no hint whatever. 
Who are the “persons of more than ordinary 
acuténess ?” Going further, we are told of a 
tradition of a royal Chaldean dynasty 
before the deluge, of whom the author says : 
—“There is something very majestic in the 
details connected with this sublime but 
cloudy race. One monarch is said to have 
reigned 10,000 years.” Then of a Rabbinical 
tradition ; and then of a cluster of historical 
facts about the title of “King of Kings,” 
true, false, and apocryphal—all in a breath. 
Then follow quotations from Montreuil, St. 
Chrysostom, the Marquis of Halifax, D’Israeli, 
and Mr. Tennyson, in a gossiping, chatter- 
ing style, which would be pleasant if it were 
not so uniformly shallow and unconnected. 
A very slight exercise of judgment would 
have saved the writer from the injurious 
effect of this very obvious bookmaking. Pd- 
latium, a palace, with its first “a” generally 
short, the Doctor derives from pdlor, to wan- 
der, because Evander, “ after his wandering,” 
gathered the inhabitants of Italy on the 
Palatine hill—a sort of “lucus a non 
lucendo” derivation, extemporized no doubt 
for the diversion of the reader, as we pre- 
sume was the following history of an “in- 
vention :”— 

“To an ancient and probably apocryphal King is 
ascribed a no less singular fancy. He did not 
wish to summon Satan, but to send souls to him. 
To accomplish this, the King invented the penalty 
of hanging, and condemned thereto such persons 
as he held in his hottest hate. The royal fancy 


was, that. by such a punishment the soul escaped 
from the body in a very ignoble fashion, which 
gave facilities for its seizure by Satan.” 

To do the lively author justice, however, it 
must be confessed that the further the reader 
goes, the less he finds of this headlong sort 
of humour, though it occasionally breaks out 
in the following fashion :— 

‘*Virgil tells us that Theseus lost his throne 
through descending to hell and attempting to carry 
off the bride of Pluto. The poet adds, that in the 
Lower Assembly he took a permanent seat, as re- 
presentative of fallen royalty. The naked monarch 
adhered to the stone, literally ‘like wax.’ Her- 
cules, like a too zealous friend, rescued him, it is 
said, from his wearying position, but it was at the 
expense of the ex-sovereign’s skin. The unhappy 
Theseus left the whole of the covering of the ossa 
innominate behind him. scien: * 

“The Athenian refused the proposal, was ejected 
from his throne in consequence, and died, a de- 
spised private gentleman, in another land. He 
was succeeded by Melanthus, who was himself a 
runaway King, or the son of one, from Pylos. 
The latter stepped into the sandals of Thymeetes 
as cleverly as Louis Napoleon seated himself on 
that three-legged stool of the Republic, ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity ;—stool which he has 
so neatly covered with imperial green velvet, 
‘powdered’ with the busy bees of Charlemagne.” 


Amongst the early dethroned Saxon kings 
we are duly told of a prince, who, after gain- 
ing a great battle, abdicated in disgust, and 
entered a monastery. He was known as 
Athelstan when king, and as St. Neot when 
recluse. The historian adds :— 

“In proof that the little Saint was identical 
with the lofty Athelstan, the hagiographers certify 
that a calf-skin, which was suspended in his hut to 
keep the wind from his head, was for many years 
afterwards a specific against swellings in the face. 
It is added, that if St. Neot happened to wish to 
leave the monastery after the gates were locked 
(the Saint, it must be remembered, was too short 
to reach to the key), key and lock would descend to 
a level with the Saint, and perform the operation 
of unlocking, without troubling himself to use his 
hand! Had not very serious, earnest, and excellent 
men given their warranty for the identity of Athel- 
stan and St. Neot, the subject would hardly have 
been worthy of notice.” 


Of the six kings of England who, since the 
Conquest, have died not in occupation of the 
throne, Edward IJ., Richard II., Henry VI., 
Edward V., Charles I., and James II., the 
memoirs of the last have been most largely 
preserved. This is one of the most connected 
and complete portions of the book, and Dr. 
Doran relates the fortunes of the exiled 
Stuart with the respect that is due to his 
virtues in calamity. 

In a passage upon the French republicans, 
and their execution of Louis XVI1., we are 
told two or three remarkable stories :— 

“Tn the,case of the able but not respectable 
Trouac,—his obstinate refusal to take off his hat 
when presented to the King of Naples, was re- 
warded by the approbation of his Government, and 
the appointment of their turbulent agent to the 
ambassadorship to the Cis-Alpine Republic. Their 
feeling with respect to Kings spread however to 
other countries. In England, for example, the 
toast of Williams, the bookseller at Cowbridge, 
was ‘The three securities of Liberty:—All kings 
in hell, the door locked, and the key lost!’ This 
sentiment delighted the French republicans, whose 
monarchical fathers, be it said, were not slow in 
ridiculing the monarchy of other countries. Thus 
the Alérion was an heraldic invention of the 
French, to insult the empire. It represented a 
spread eaglet without beak or feet.” 


Under the heading, ‘A Family of Kings,’ 
we have a selection from the world of anec- 
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dote connected with the family of Bonaparte, 
well and amusingly told. The following in- 
genious way, however, of giving the reader 
a story too absurd to be believed, and of 
dragging in another by the head and shoul- 
ders, is characteristic of Dr. Doran. Jerome, 
King of Westphalia, is the hero of the tale :— 


**No one now credits the report that on the very 
day of his arrival in Cassel, he was seen in the gar- 
dens of his palace, half—or, as some circumstan- 
tially give it, altogether—undressed, playing leap- 
frog with his courtiers, who wore the same suit as 
the King! 

“That the royal residence was not conventual 
in the observances most in fashion there, and 
that 


* Les folles en riant entrainérent les sages’ 


is undoubtedly true. There was, perhaps, over-' 
much’ of a jolly and rollicking nature, little of 
reading, a continual singing, and an excess of 
sleeping by day and watching or drinking by night. 
Slander said the young monarch was so enfeebled 
by his vicious life, that he was compelled to seek 
to restore his vigour by broth baths,—for which 
purpose a calf was sacrificed daily! From the 
same source we have the story, that Jerome bathed 
in red wine, and that his subjects declined to pur- 
chase wine of that hue, for the reason that the 
wine which had served for the royal bath, was after- 
wards bottled and sold! And this reminds me 
that wine-baths have been indulged ix by more 
than one unsceptred sovereign. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, &c.” 

The Doctor has related a similar anecdote, 
if we remember right, in his ‘Queens of the 
House of Hanover,’ where we are told that a 
certain noble lady took milk baths—but then, 
as her apologists add, the milk was always 
distributed afterwards in charity to the poor. 

Rome and the Eastern Empire haye fur- 
nishéd’ abundant materials, dften obscure, 
barren, or gloomy. Russian history is more 
circumstantial, more full of barbaric horror 
and splendour. Ivan Vasilovitch again 
passes before usin scenes of blood and terror, 
and the long frightful imprisonment of 
Ivan III., in the Schliisselburg, is once more 
detailed. The annals of Sardinia past, we 
are brought to Sweden, with its stories of 
King Eric XIV. and of Christina. Little of 
this is new, but all has been re-cast in a new 
mould—showing that Dr. Doran, when he 
has to deal with an adequate subject, can 
employ a style which is lively without flip- 
pancy, and can present us with the results of 
an original conception of character. It is, 
perhaps, therefore, the nature of his materials 
that has led him, elsewhere, into the: faults 
we have referred to—but blemishes they un- 
questionably are. The work is certainly too 
circumstantial for a jest book, and very often 
too trivial for history ; but it is extremely 
amusing and instructive for all that, and, 
whatever be its demerits, there jg:one good 
quality which we feel little doubt of its pos- 
sessing—it is a book that will be read. 








Commons Thirty Years Ago-and the 
resent Time. A Lecture. By Mr. Justice 
Therry. Sydney: Piddington. 

Tuart the oratory of the House of Commons 
in our day is inferior to that of former times 
few will hesitate to admit. Eloquent speeches 
are still occasionally made, but the new Palace 
of Westminster does not habitually ring with 
the lofty eloquence that used to be heard 
within the walls of old St. Stephen’s. Those 
who, thirty years ago, admired ‘the splendid 
outbursts of Desiegens and Canning, were 


vo Comm between the Oratory of the House 
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told by the elders among the audience how 
tame these were contrasted with the speeches 
of Fox and Pitt, and Sheridan and Curran, 
as they again had been surpassed by Chatham 
and his contemporaries. Some allowance has 
to be made for the tendency there always is 
to praise “ the good old times” at the expense 
of those in which we live ; but there is truth 
in what is said of the decline of English Par- 
liamentary eloquence. Several reasons can be 
assigned, all of them connected with social 
and political improvements, which diminish 
our regret for the traditionary glories of the 
old school of oratory. In the first place, it is 
to be remarked that the spirit of our times is 
hostile to mere rhetorical display, and the 
greatly increased amount of public business 
requires for its dispatch the practical talent 
which expresses itself in a plain, common- 
sense style of speaking. Then, again, the 
art of eloquence is far more generally culti- 
vated and equally distributed than formerly. 
Whereas the whole speaking duties of the 
House used to be confined to twenty or 
thirty members, all the rest being absolutely 
“dummies,” there are now few who could not 
acquit themselves, at least, creditably in 
discussing any measure before the House. 
The bulk of the business of the country being 
also transacted by committees out of the 
House, more than by debates within its walls, 
every member has the opportunity of some 
training in political life, and there is less 
scope for ornate and ambitious harangues. 
Much is also due to the regular system. of 
reporting, inducing the matter and manner 
of speeches to be framed often with greater 
regard to constituents and to readers of the 
journals than to the audience immediately 
addressed. All this satisfactorily accounts 
for the altered style of Parliamentary speak- 
ing, without raising any general question as 
to whether eloquence, like poetry, has declined 
in recent times. 

These remarks are suggested by the peru- 
sal of a lecture, delivered at the Mechanics’ 
School of Arts at Sydney, by Mr. Justice 
Therry, who was formerly connected with the 
‘Morning Chronicle, and as reporter in the 

allery of the House of Commons, was fami- 
iar with the oratory of the generation imme- 
diately before the time of the Reform Bill. 
After long absence in Australia, having re- 
visited England in 1848-49, he found new 
speakers risen into distinction, sketches of 
whom, with reminiscences of the men. of the 
former period, afforded materials for a most 
interesting discourse to a colonial audience at 
Sydney. Some of the anecdotes we have not 
before met with, and they give additional 
zest to these personal recollections and 
grapic sketches of Parliamentary eloquence. 
Mr. Therry’s earliest acquaintance with the 
House was in 1822, and the first speeches he 
heard are thus, described :— 


‘*The first time I visited the House of Com- 
mons was early in the Session of 1822. The House 
was full. Mr. Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton, 
had just risen pursuant to notice on a motion for 
Parliamentary Reform. He was then a young man, 
had just entered Parliament as member for West- 
minster, and with the prestige of being the friend 
of Lord Byron-—the author of some admirable notes 


of travels in Abyssinia, and of the hundred days in 
Paris subsequent to the abdication of Napoleon. 
He had, moreover, the reputation of being a ripe 
scholar. His speech, both as to promise and per- 
formance, was an able one; and if he had persever- 
ance commensurate to his abilities he would have 
risen to a high Parliamentary position, ‘The sub- 





to his cantos of ‘Childe Harold ;’ and also the author . 






ject was a popular one, and he poured forth: 
ract of wend in a tone of web onlay d hd 
uttered with a good voice and manner, and in ote 
espects he exhibited many Parliamentary aptituls 
Lord Castlereagh (afterwards Lord Lon 
replied to him in a short pertinent g 
urging the unsuitableness of the time for enterhis 
ing the motion.” 
After the death of Castlereagh, the 
leading men of the English Goreme 
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Canning, Peel, and Huskisson, all of who, Sasels 
have left the impress of their character gj oration :— 
talents onour own times. More having beeng 
. * “ At the Ar 

late years written about Canning and Py 26) Mr. 
than Huskisson, we give part of Mr. Ther of 1826) at “1 
account of his eloquence and influence :~ and A Wnsioty 

‘In the House of Commons Mr, Huskian ed him, 
always commanded respect, because his speechy [i orations with 
always conveyed information, and he seldom lighted. At 
uttered what was not worthy of attention, Qy JB from his rapi 
questions connected with the corn laws, wih fe much of thet 
finance, with commerce, with foreign and colonial. JB on the accura 
policy, which were the questions to which he pr his many met: 
cipally confined himself, no member of the would be only 
perhaps possessed equal weight. On these mb —& areport of th 
Jects, there was a truly admirable order and pa. JB expressed sor 
spicuity in his statements and his reasoni sufficiently an 
The pleasure which his speeches gave was not J ‘he would th 
that description which eloquence, in the ordi thought props 
acceptation of the term, is usually supposed to & to the notes, 
convey. His style of speaking was rather easy, §§ ‘Morning Cl 
fluent, and conversational, than studied and im (§ evening. Or 
pressive ; though it was free from carclessness, yet [§ Chronicle’ at 
it wanted grace and dignity. Occasionally, how J containing a7 
ever, he rose into a bold and masculine strainof { —the brillian 
thought and of expression. His speeches’ia m j§ whole manus 
commending to the House of Commons a pendg 9 manifest denc 
to the family of Mr. Canning ; on the silk tradeim 9% Speaker’ was 
1826; and on his resignation of office in 182, [§ mitted to a 
were felicitous specimens of manly eloquence and J firstessay in | 
ficly-sustained declamation, . which perhapsim [§ bythe great | 
member of the present House of Commons could On. retar 
equal—which none certainly could surpass. But Th -" 
it was not often that Mr. Huskisson attempted a + i if | 
impressive and impassioned style of oratory ;—ant edhe 
it was discreet in him not to attempt it ee frst impres 
for, though not deficient in language, and for “Tn surve 
most part chaste and classical in the selectionofit J tinguished 1 
yet I have sometimes noticed a hesitation inhis J} Huskisson, | 
utterance—a ripple in the flow of his elocution— §§ and Macinik 
which would materially detract from the effect that Jf SirRobert P 
an ornate and impressive speaker usually aims @ Sir John H 
produce.” John Russe 

Of Canning’s assiduous care in the prepare J ww remain 
tion and revision of his speeches, Mr. Therry § sered the | 
relates a curious anecdote of his being awoke eo on hi 
at two o'clock one morning by a kings jj Sie same 
messenger from Downing-street,— the sole iga speech 
object of the disturbance being a request from Fh vn before 
Mr. Canning that the words “ Spain with the Wh vist T hear 
Indies,” which occur in his celebrated sp chiming anc 
on the affairs of Portugal, should be printél Jf ud France 
“within inverted commas and in italics.” In Jf Houe—‘ A 
all his printed speeches the same fastidious § uited, we 
ness was displayed, as many as three or four ton of force 
revises of his proofs being commonly require ‘gunat us. 
and his corrections were numerous. Of the The no 
orators of the Reformed Parliament, Shel J] Pulmersto 
was the most brilliant rhetorician, and of yet survir 
careful preparation, though not on this oc @ House wi 
sion for a speech in the House, an interest @ tketches 
ing anecdote is given :— : Cobden, 2 

“Of this—his wonted habit—a remarkable it present Ps 
stance occurred on the occasion of his selecting m ‘pies, but 
as the friend to accompany him to the cele a vith whic 
meeting at Penenden Heath in 1826. We talive wo 


London late in the afternoon, in a postchaise, rd ommtry 
did not reach Rochester until about one 0B 

morning of the day on which the meeting was as 
‘As soon as it became dark, we slung from the cantons a 
of the chaise a small lamp, by the light of 
Sheil read and committed to memory,—am 
recited from the manuscript of his 





| Occasionally when he came toa ‘Driltiant passe? 
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use and exclaim to me, ‘What do you 
wt hat And then with his fine bright eye 
flashing and fixed on the lamp,—which he addressed 
asif the 40,000 men of Kent whom we met the 
next day at Penenden Heath were before him,—he 
spoke in a tone of vehement and beautiful decla- 
mation some well-wrought passages with which he 
ted on the morrow to electrify the electors of 
‘unconquered Kent.’” 


Mr. Therry lets out an amusing reporter’s 
secret in relation to Mr. Macaulay’s first public 
oration :— 

“ At the Annual Anti-Slavery Meeting (I think 
of 1826) Mr. Macaulay, whose fame as a brilliant 

er at ‘The Union Society’ at Cambridge, 
and a Society of the same name in London, had 
led him, delivered the first of those brilliant 
orations with which the country has been since de- 




































> seldom HE lighted. At its close, I told Mr. Macaulay that, 
ion, Qh #% from his rapid mode of speaking, and from so 
W8, wi M much of the merit of the speech being dependent 
| colonial. # on the accurate collocation of the words in which 
he pri his many metaphors and figures were expressed, it 
e would be only an act of justice to himself to furnish 
1ese gus (% areport of the speech. At first he hesitated, and 
and pe- §§ expressed some doubt whether he could furnish 
soning, # sufficiently ample notes for the purpose ;—but said 
a8 notof M ‘he would think of it.’ On my telling him if he 
ordinary thought proper to do so, I should pay due attention 
posed to # to the notes, provided he forwarded them to the 
ier easy, # ‘Morning Chronicle’ Office by eight o’clock that 
and im- (§ evening. On coming to the office of the ‘Morning 
ness, yet H Chronicle’ at that hour, I found a large packet 
lly, how. §& containing a verbatim report of the speech as spoken 
strain of §§ —the brilliant passages marked in pencil, and the 
esa t+ © whole manuscript well thumbed over, furnishing 
» pending #§ manifest denotement, that no speech in ‘ Enfield’s 
trade i (§ Speaker’ was more laboriously and faithfully com- 
in 1898, §§ mitted to a scliool-boy’s memory, than was his 
neevand # firstessayin public eloquence committed to memory, 
hapsina % bythe great historian of the age.” Lee 
cf — On returning to England in 1848, Mr. 
npted an Therry naturally paid an early visit to the 
y;—ant fj House of Commons, and thus records his 
quently; [| frst impressions :— 

| for . “Tn surveying the benches, almost all the dis- 
ion of it tinguished men of my earlier time—Canning, 
n in bis Hf Huskisson, Plunket, Brougham, Copley, Burdett, 
cution— 1% ud Maciniosh—were missing. I only observed 
—— SirRobert Peel, the honest old patriot Joseph Hume, 





fir John Hobhouse, Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
John Russell, and of these, only the two latter 
lowremain to decorate the scene. * * * As I 
tutered the House I found the indefatigable Joseph 























awoke ff Hume on his legs, the same in manner—standing 
king's the same spot—and in tone and gesture quite 
he sole q He seemed as if he were only conclud- 
liga speech I heard him begin upwards of twent; 
st from P P nty 
ith the years before ; and he was in the act of repeating 
. what I he i i 
speeth atl heard him at least one hundred times pro- 
srinted thiming and urging—the alliance between England 
x h ud France—his oft-repeated admonition to the 
8. Howe—‘As long as France and England are 
idious- united, we may defy any nation, or any combina- 
i aed that the world can bring into the field 
ry The notices of Brougham, Lyndhurst, 
of his on, and one or two other veterans 
a i surviving to link the history of the 
‘aul use with past times, are followed by 
of Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, 
i , and the leading notables of the 
! = Méent Parliament. To us these are familiar 
ting ut we can readily imagine the interest 
_ “which Mr. Therry’s anecdotes and nar- 
tg hative Would be received by his audience in a 
cs _ has but lately entered on its 
as held. constitutional government, and 
he roof ‘%spiring politicians must look with 
<= = a to the orators and states- 
mother-country. 
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Bermuda, a Colony, a Fortress, and a Prison; or, Eighteen 
Months on the Somers’ Islands. By a Field Officer. 
Longman and Co, 

Pre-Raffaellitism, By the Rev. Edward Young, M.A. 
Longman and Co. 

Map of the Geology and Contours of London and its Environs. 

By R. W. Mylne, C.E., F.G.S. E. Stanford. 

John W. Parker and 


A — of the Divorce Bill of 1856, 
n. 
The a History Review, No.1, Williams and Nor- 


gate. 

The Gates of the East: Ten Chapters on the Isthmus of Suez 
Canal, By C. Lamb Kenney. Ward and Lock. 

The Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. Nos. 6 to 10. 
Blackie and Son. 

The Legend of the Wandering Jew illustrated by Gustave 
Doré, ¥c, Translated, with Critical Remarks, by G, W. 
Thornbury. Addey and Co. 

A Ray of Light to Brighten Cottage Homes. By the Author 
of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ Nisbet and Co. 

The Modern Scottish Minstrel; or, the Songs of Scotland 
of the past Half Century. With Memoirs of' the Poets, 
and Sketches and Specimens in English Verse of the most 
celebrated Modern Gaelic Bards, Vol.1V. By Charles 
Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. A. and C. Black. 

Hidden Links ; or, The Schoolfellows. A Tale, 3 vols. T. 
C. Newby. 

Niobe: a Tale of Real Life. By Bessie S. Turner. Saun- 
ders and Otley, 

Eva: a Romance in Rhyme, and other Poems, By Caroline 
Giffard Phillipson. John Moxon. 

Collected Poems, By Sir Oscar Oliphant, Kt. J. F. Hope. 

WHEN the Divorce Bill of 1856 was withdrawn, 

a promise was made by the Government to bring 

forward at an early period another measure of a 

larger kind for the amendment of the laws affecting 

married persons. The present time seems there- 
fore favourable for directing attention to the sub- 
ject, and this has been done in an able and tem- 
perate treatise, by a writer who has already brought 
his views before the public in a pamphlet on the 

Laws of England and the Practice of Parliament 

relating to Marriage and Divorce. The review of 

the Bill of 1856, and of the debates in the House 

of Lords, is followed by the production of a 

series of propositions embodying the leading prin- 

ciples and provisions of ary new measure which 
the author would deem sufficient to meet the evils 
now notorious. The fact of this pamphlet being 
dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst, by express permis- 
sion, gives additional weight to these propositions. 
Lord Lyndhurst was chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee to which the Bill of 1856 was referred, 
and to his wisdom and earnestness the measure, 
as it passed the House of Lords, owed much of 
its value. When the Bill was abandoned on the 
ground of the late period of the session, Mr. 
Disraeli, in expressing his regret, said ‘it had 
been subjected to the criticism of some of the 
greatest intellects in the country ; it had remedied 
in a great degree, if not completely, the defects of 
the present system; and with respect to those 
points not satisfactorily dealt with, it had laid the 
foundation for doing so afterwards. It had, there- 
fore, dealt satisfactorily with most of those defects 
which are the opprobrium of the present law of 
marriage.” In the Review of the Divorce Bill of 

1856, the present state of the laws affecting mar- 

ried persons is clearly and fully stated, and valu- 

able hints thrown out for practical improvements 
in legislation on the subject. 

A new series of the Natural History Review, 

the Irish Quarterly Journal of Zoology, Botany, 

Geology, and Paleontology, has been commenced 

under the joint editorship of Dr. Robert Ball, 

director of the Dublin University Museum, Alex- 
ander Halliday, M.A., and Professors Harvey and 

Haughton of the Dublin University. These names 

give security for the high scientific tone of the 

Review, and the articles in the first number give 

good promise of the work being supported by able 

contributors in all departments of natural history. 

There are fourteen reviews of books recently pub- 

lished, and eight original papers, including the 

Annual Address of the President of the Dublin 

University Zoological and Botanical Association, 

and a paper by Professor Harvey, the Vice- 

President, on the Feejee islands and their in- 

habitants. The most valuable feature of this 

Journal is the copious analysis of the con- 








tents of all the English and Foreign serials 


devoted to natural history. This part of the 
work is carefully done, and supplies information 
not elsewhere readily attainable. The report of 
the Council of the Dublin Natural History Society, 
and other official documents, are also presented in 
the Natural History Review. 

One of Napoleon’s memorable sayings at St. 
Helena was, that the Turkish empire would owe 
its preservation and its glory to the canalization of 
the Isthmus of Suez. This project has often com- 
mended itself to the notice of rulers and statesmen, 
and there is at length a prospect of its being car- 
ried into execution. The junction of the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean by a navigable canal is not 
a new undertaking, a communication through the 
medium of the Nile having existed in ancient 
times, and remaining open long after the Arabian 
conquest of Egypt. But it is reserved for our 
time to witness the project of an open ship canal 
from sea to sea, by which the commerce of Europe 
and the East may directly pass. M. Lesseps, the 
French engineer at the head of the undertaking, 
has long asserted the practicability of the scheme ; 
and his views have always been strongly supported 
by Mohammed Said, now the viceroy of Egypt. 
In 1855 a new report was made by Linant Bey 
and Mougel Bey, French engineers in the Egyp- 
tian service, who pronounced most favourably on 
M. Lesseps’ plans. Less for his own satisfaction 
than that of the leading men of the scientific and 
commercial world, the Viceroy invited a commis- 
sion of engineers from all nations to assemble in 
Egypt for the purpose of verifying the statements 
of the French engineers. To this commission be- 
longed Messrs. Rendel and Maclean for England; 
M. de Negrelli, Inspector-General of Railways, 
for Austria; M. Paleocapa, Minister of Public 
Works, for Sardinia ; M. Conrad, for Holland ; M. 
Renaud, French Inspector-General of Ponts et 
Chaussées ; M., Lieusson, Hydrographer to the 
French Navy ; Captain Harris, of the East India 
Company’s Seryice ; and other men of experienee 
and distinction from various countries. After ex- 
amining the whole scheme on the spot, this mixed 
commission reported last year, “‘that the direct 
canal between Pelusium and Suez was the only 
solution of the problem, and that there existed no 
other practicable method of joining the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean ; that the execution of the 
maritime canal was easy, and its success certain ; 
and that the two harbours required to be con- 
structed at Suez and Pelusium presented no diffi- 
culties but such as were of an ordinary character.” 
Tn formerly noticing the scheme of M. Lesseps, we 
stated that the real difficulty lay in the absence ofa 
port at Pelusium, where the water is shallow, and 
works of immense extent would be required The 
report of the commission seems to pronounce this 
obstacle not insurmountable ; and Mr. Kenney, in 
his pamphlet, ‘The Gates of the East,’ gives de- 
tailed estimates and copious information on all 
points relating to this grand undertaking. At the 
present moment the formal sanction of the Sultan 
is all that is waited for, and this is said to be with- 
held through the influence of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, who thinks the scheme may interfere 
with the Euphrates Valley overland route to India, 
for which he Has recently obtained from the Porte 
a favourable concession. The assent of the Sultan 
can only, however, be delayed, as the importance 
of the ship canal is clearly understood, the report 
of scientific engineers and practical contractors 
wholly favourable, and the advantages to the 
world’s ‘commerce abundantly obvious. England 
will be the greatest gainer by the scheme, and there 
is danger lest Egypt may throw itself on France 
for support in carrying it out, in spite of our con- 
sent being withheld. The facts stated in Kenney’s 
pamphlet deserve the immediate attention of public 
men in England. 
Blackie’s Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography 
contains an extensive series of well-executed maps, 
compiled from the best authorities, and embracing 
the most recent discoveries and the latest political 
divisions of territory. Descriptive notices accom- 
pany the maps. 








The author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam’ has 
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turned her lively and genial pen to a useful work | Musical Classics, edited by Vincent Novello, is 
in preparing this Ray of Light to Brighten Cot- | published Handel’s Messiah in vocal score, with 

We hear much now about the | separate accompaniment for the organ or piano- 
teaching of “common things,” and there is no | forte. Novello’s Centenary edition, as itis entitled, 
lack of treatises and text-books on all branches of | from its cheapness, as well as its careful editing 
domestic economy, and the management of the | and superior typography, deserves to command a 
large sale. 
appears in the same series, to which is prefixed a 
critical essay by Mr. E. Holmes, and a historical 


tage Homes. 


ordinary business of humble life. But instead of 
dry directions and formal receipts, this little book 
imparts a great amount of useful information and 
homely wisdom in the attractive form of a tale, 
which will be read with pleasure in many a cottage 
home, which it can scarcely fail to make more 
cheerful and comfortable. It is not everv village 
that can show a pattern like Millicent Ray; the 
heroine of the story ; but there is nothing in her 
character beyond the reach of the humblest station 
of life, when to true piety and common sense are 
added the advantages of good domestic training. 
It would be a happy thing for the cottage homes 
of England were there more Millicents for wives 
and mothers. The other characters in the tale are 
cleverly drawn, and the incidents are well told, 
including the touching episode of Millicent’s love. 
Let clergymen and others interested in the well- 
* being of the poor read this book, and they will find 
their benevolent labours assisted by causing it to 
be widely circulated in their parishes and districts. 
Volume the fourth of the ‘Modern Scottish 
Minstrel’ contains specimens of the poetry of 
Henry Scott Riddell, Mrs. Margaret Inglis, 
Robert Hogg,’nephew of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Alexander Hume, Robert Nicoll, and other modern 
writers of Scottish songs, An essay on the influ- 
ence of Burns on Scottish poetry, by Mr. George 
Gilfillan, is prefixed to this volume, in which he 
truly says, ‘taking his songs as a whole, they 
have done much to stir the flames of pure love, of 
patriotism, of genuine sentiment, and of a taste for 
the beauties of nature. And it is remarkable that 
all his followers and imitators have, almost without 
exception, avoided his faults while emulating his 
beauties ; and there is not.a sentence.in Scott, or 
Campbell, or Aird, or Delta, and not many in Wil- 
son or Galt, that can be charged with indelicacy, 
or even coarseness. So that, on the whole, we 
may assert that, whatever evil he did by the ex- 
ample of his life, he has done very little—but, on 
the contrary, much good, both artistically and 
morally, by the influence of his poetry,” 





New Editions. 
An Atlas of Universal History in a Series of Maps. By 
Edward Quin, M.A. New Edition. Griffin and Co. 
Memorials of Capt, Hedley Vicars, 97th Regt, Cheap Edi- 
tion. Nisbet and Co. 
The Judgment of the Flood, By John Heraud, A New Edi- 
tion, Bogue, 
Glimpses of Prophet Life, By the Rev. Adam Stuart Muir. 
Second Edition. Edinburgh: Shepherd and Elliot. 
Handel's Sacred Oratorio—The Messiah, Edited by Vincent 
u Rone. J. a Novello. : 
ozart’s Requiem Mass, Edited by Vi lo. J. 
Alfred Novello, delgpckesspeen 
Mr. Quin’s Atlas of Universal History is pre- 
pared on the ingenious principle of exhibiting, 
In a series of progressive maps, the gradual advance 


of geographiqal discovery, and the subjugation of 
the earth by man, from the first outflow of 


colonists from the cradle of the human race in 
Central Asia ajter the deluge. The:views of the 
world as known at different periods, each map 
occupying a larger space in proportion to the 
surrounding darkness, and the political changes 


in various ages as distinguished by different 
colours, present in a graphic and impressive way 
the leading points of ethnology, history, and 
geographical progress. ‘There are twenty-three 
maps, the last delineating the world as geogra- 
phically explored and politically divided at the 


epoch of the Peace of Paris in 1856, 


A cheaper edition of the Memorials of Captain 
Hedley Vicars will extend the usefulness of this 
valuable Christian biography. The work has al- 
ready had an extraordinary sale, and the subscrip- 
tion of thirty thousand copies by the trade in one 
day, as we believe has been the case with this edi- 
tion, is unprecedented in the book-trade of this 


country, 


Mozart's celebrated Requiem Mass 


and biographical introduction. In addition to the 
original Latin words, an adaptation to English 
words is given by Mr. R. G. Loraine. Novello’s 
octavo editions of the oratorios, and of the other 
works published uniformly with them, will prove 
of good service in promoting the popular taste for 
classical sacred music. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


An Earnest Appeal to the British Public on Behalf of the 
Missing Arctie Expedition. By Lieut. Bedford Pim, R.N., 

F.R.G.S. Hurst and Blackett, 

Bradshaw's Monthly Descriptive Railway Guide, and Illus- 
trated Handbook of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 

land, W.J. Adams. 


The Great Bell of Westminster, By W, L. Baker, C.E. 
Nichols and Son. 

Commercial Courts, comprising the Resolutions, &c., sub- 

mitted to the Brussels Free Trade Congress of 1856. By 

H. Dix Hutton, Esq. Dublin: McGlashan and Gill, 

‘ Habet !’ a Short Treatise on the Law of the Land as it 
affects Pugiligm. By F, F. Brandt, R. Hardwicke. 

Life in Algeria: described in Two Lectures. By Henry 
Blackburn, Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Our Christian Classics: Readings from the best Divines. 
No.1. Nisbet and Co. 


Common Things regarding the Bringing up of our Girls. 
Low, Son, and Co. 


Every Child's Scripture History, By Edward Farr. Dean 
and Son. 


Plutus ; or, the Spirit of the Age. A Town Eclogue. Bos- 
worth and Harrison. 


The Post Magazine Almanae and Insurance Directory for 
1857. W.5S. D. Pateman. 

The Colonial Life Assurance Company Almanac for 1857. 

H. R.: a Satire of Present Evils, fe. By J, B. Ruach, B.A. 
Manchester: Kelley and Slater. 

The British Workman for 1855—1856.. Partridge and Co. 


PREVIOUSLY to ‘the re-assembling of Parliament, 
Lieutenant Bedford Pim opportunely brings be- 
fore the public, in a convenient form, a resumé of.all 
that has already been said in favour of another ex- 
pedition to follow up the traces of the lost crews of 
the Erebus and Terror. The arguments advanced 
by the writer are, in the main, the same as those 
which he brought forward in a letter to ‘The 
Times,’ in November last. The following may be 
stated as a brief epitome of Lieutenant Pim’s con- 
clusions:—1. That the fate of the Franklin Expe- 
dition has not been ascertained; 2. That not a 
particle of evidence exists to prove the death of 
even one man since the ships left Beechey Island. 
8. That the space to be searched being limited to 
a very small area by exploration, one season would 
suffice to clear up all doubt; and, 4. That, above 
all, there is a great hope of finding survivors. 
Lieutenant Pim then asks, whether it is not a 
dishonour to permit uncertainty, and to allow the 
honoured names of Franklin, Crozier, and others, 
to lie under the horrible imputation of cannibalism ; 
whether every record ought not to be collected, 





in “gratitude, faith, and honour?’ 
views on this subject have been already expressed, 


now bringing anything new before the public. 


sociated with the venerable name of Humboldt. 


the traveller along the railway routes, givi , 
information about the topography, hi --} 
ology, manufactures, produce, and the ) tia 
economical characteristics of all places of 
directory of hotels is added, and other 
ous information useful to travellers, and in 
at the same time to the general reader, V, 
the old road books approached Bradshaw's Th 
trated Handbook in the variety and fulness y 
matter. 

engravings of the principal objects most w 
attention in natural scenery, 
or antiquarian interest. 


every attempt completed; and whether the public 
are to suffer themselves to be considered wanting 
Our own 


and we do not understand Lieutenant Pim to be 


This pamphlet may be recommended for an able 
historical sketch of the whole subject, with an ex- 
hibition of the lessons that our past experience 
should teach us ; and, finally, the reader will find a 
plea for a renewed search put before him in very 
moving terms, and supported by all the weight of 
science, philosophy, and benevolence which is as- 


A. special edition of Bradshaw’s Monthly De- 
scriptive Railway Guide and Illustrated Handbook 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and. Ireland, con- 
tains maps of Great Britain and Ireland, and nu- 
merous local maps for tourists in every part of 
the country, with plans of most of the cities and 
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There are also numerous well 
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At the meeting of the International Freetmp 






Congress, held at Brussels in 1856, the 


was strongly urged for the establishment of Oa 
mercial Courts, presided over by bankers, ng. 
chants, and others interested in commercial afhin 
distinct from ordinary judicial tribunals. The aig, 
nistration of justice in these courts ought to by 
regulated, not only by the written laws of ed 
country, but also by the common usages of em. 
merce. The commercial law of Great Britain a 
Treland presents a far nearer approach to am 
tematic code than is enjoyed by any other country 
and has the further advantage of being access 
to the study of the mercantile world, by sevend 
excellent manuals that have been published, 0h 
it, therefore, any general code could best be base, 
and meanwhile the establishment of commer 
courts would tend to promote practical uniform 
of opinion and usage. It is proposed that cou 
should be established at all the principal seats 
commerce, with one superior and final coutd¢ 
appeal. The project is one of large scope, but th 
importance of it is undeniable, and there are m 
real difficulties that need prevent its being camel 
into execution, the object being above all mend) 
national and political relations, and affecting te 
common interests of the commerce and busingsd 
the world. Inthe pamphlet by Mr. Hutton m 
published the resolutions and explanatorystatemet 
submitted to the Brussels Congress, an addres 
prepared for the consideration of that body, anda 
appendix containing a concise view of the con 
tution and procedure of the French tribunal d 
commerce. 
‘*Habet,” the cruel cry which saluted the Roma 
gladiators on receiving a severe or deadly bly, 
is the adopted title of a treatise on the laws: 
fecting pugilism and the prize-ring, by Francis?. 
Brandt, Barrister-at-Law. Whatever may be sil 
in behalf of the English art of defence, as peel 
the introduction of the cowardly stiletto or knife 
continental quarrels, no apology can be toleratel 
for the brutalizing scenes of the pugilistic pre 
ring. The times have wonderfully improved ae 
battles were fought on a stage in Hydepat, 
under the patronage of “the first gentleman d 
Europe.” Such proceedings are now partly unde 
the ban of thelaw. Some doubt seems to exist ast 
whether a prize-fight is in itself illegal, but if deh 
ensues to a combatant, every one present may be 
brought in guilty of manslaughter. The coe 
quences of engaging in these fights, with allel 
matters pertaining to pugilism, are clearly 
in Mr. Brandt’s systematic treatise, which fint 
appeared in a somewhat more popular form, ins 
series of articles in Bell’s Life in Londo. Ay 
pended to the work are the Rules of the Ring, # 
revised by the Pugilistic Benevolent Association. 
Our Christian Classics, or Readings from the 
best Divines, is a work consisting of extracts 
the writings most noted in the theological lites 
ture of this country, the passages being 
at once for profitableness of matter, and ag 
teristic of the life or Meet of — author. 
hitorical and biographical narrative 
each group of extracts, and this part of the bat 
is done with a skijl and fitness such as is displayed 
by a workman in the suitable setting 0 po 
gems or precious jewels which he knows. a 
value. ‘he first number of the work, which 
be issued in monthly parts, begins with hare 




















large towns of the empire. 























In the series of octavo editions of the Sacred 











The descriptive por- 


from Anglo-Saxon period, a notice being 
thee arly introduction of Christianity ito Bag 





tion of the work forms a complete compajon to 


and its republication at the end of the 
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ury by Augusti Lively sketches are given 
ugustine. Live 
og hth 2 Coda the cowherd and poet ; 
of the Venerable Bede, commentator and chronicler, 
gpd author of » hundred books ; of Alfric, Arch- 
bishop of York in the days of Harold, from whose 
Saxon homilies remarkable extracts are presented. 
The pre-reformation literature of Anselm and of 

























W'S Thy Wycliffe is next explored, and then the writings of 
fulnes y ME the early Protestant confessors and martyrs, and 
execute, jally of the great and good Bishop Latimer. 
Worthy e ballad of Anne Askew, “‘made and sung in 
ctural at, Newgate,” aletter of Lady JaneGrey, and an extract 





from the honest popish Bishop Fisher, are among 
















































Freetr} the miscellaneous pieces, and show the variety of 
ec the editor's reading and the catholicity of his 
t of Cop. irit, The work promises to be a most choice 
kers, ng. (anthology of English sacred literature. 
ial afhin, The Lectures on Algeria, by Henry Blackburn, 
The adn are printed as delivered at various literary institu- 
nght toy fe tions, where they were illustrated by pictorial re- 
78 of exh ntations, and the exhibition of costumes and 
es of om. fe of many of the objects described. Of the scenery 
rritain gj (| and climate, the ethnology and customs of the 
\ to am native population, the occupations and amusements 
or of the French colonists, the life in the adjacent 
» acces desert as well as in the city, and all the leading 
by seven) seenes and incidents that pass under a traveller's 
ished, h ME . Botice, Mr. Blackburn presents lively and graphic 
tbe bard, ME sketches. Notices are given of the Kabyles of 
commeril (the Atlas as well as of the Arabs of the plains, and 
uniformity all the medley races who are found within the walls 
that cou of La belle Alger, la fille du corsaire,” 
yal seats of As an aid in female training, a little treatise on 
al cout ¢ | Common Things regarding the bringing up of Girls, 
pe, but th pre directions and offers hints not usually 
ere are 1 nd in educational manuals. The work embodies 
‘ing cami the principles and practice carried out in a success- 
all men ful private institution, and will be found useful by 
ffecting th others who are engaged in the responsible duty of 
businesd fy female education, 
Hutton ar Adapted for junior classes, or juvenile tuition 
-y statenat families, from Dr. Kitto and Miss. Corner’s 
an addres ipture History Simplified, Every Child’s Scrip- 
ody, anda fy Te History, by Edward Farr, forms a useful 
the cont [| lltle manual, The facts are stated in simple 
ribunals d f 4aguage, and questions for examination are ap- 
pended to each section, It is a companion work 
‘the Roma ie Miss Corner’s excellent little historical manuals, 
eadly bl, ‘Brery Child’s England,’ and ‘Every Child’s Rome.’ 
he lave The Post Magazine Almanac and Insurance 
Francis 2 Directory for 1857, has the usual variety of matter 
may be sil in this publication, the special feature of which is 
s prevent is containing anample record of all the programmes 
> or knife and announcements of the Insurance Companies of 
¢ the United Kingdom. This Directory occupies a 
liste pie aed of the hundred and fifty pages of the 
' p publication, 
Trdon The satirical brochure of Mr. Ruach touches on 
onitleman df BY Of the social and political evils of the time, 
artly use i the form of an allegory, somewhat fanciful, 
o exist as MA Rot always very intelligible, 
but if deat Among the cheap periodicals of the time there 
sent may b ig none more thoroughly adapted for the instruc- 
The cos (4 02 and rational entertainment of the labouring 
rth allel theses than the Britis: Workman. The illustra- 
early stat are excellent, and the matter is uniformly of 
which fist akind tending to promote the physical and moral 
» form, int MAlioration of the sons of toil. To one of the 
ndon. Ap dumbers is appended a sheet of recommendatory 
the Rings J from public characters, with the autographs 
4: ed, among which are the names of the Arch- 
vs from the of Canterbury, Lords Shaftesbury, Pan- 
xtracts fiw fi MW, Aberdeen, Albemarle, and Kintore, the 
ogical lites ps of Lincoln and Ripon, Drs. Marsh and 
eing chow W , and Florence Nightingale, The British 
das chant 18 specially devoted to the advocacy of 
author, 4 , temperance, and sabbath observance 
» jntrods I MRE the working classes. 
of the beet ae tell 
is digphred The title of the new volume of Treatises on Me- 
, of ante polloenphy, in On’s Circle of the Sciences, 
‘ows how oa ey y placed last week in the class of 
which ae Editions. “These treatises, as well as those 
th MMe Circle of the Industrial Arts, in course of 






on under the same superintendence, are 
_M¥ Works, issued in separate parts, and also in 
embracing treatises on kindred subjects, 
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A‘cock’s Engineer's Pocket-Rook, 1457, roan tuck, 6s. 

Arden’s (G.) Scripture Breviates, 12mo, cloth, new edit., 2s. 

Arnold’s Five Dramas of Sophocles, with Notes, post 8vo, ¢l,, 16s. 
—_—— — — — — Euripides, post 8vo, cloth, 13s. 

Bermuda, a Colony, by a Ficld Officer, 8yo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Ronar’s | H.) Hymns of Faith and Hope, feap., cloth, 5s. 

Brana's (F. F.) Habet, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Cesar, Books 1 to 3, Commentaries with Notes by Long, cl.,2s, 6d. 

Chaffer’s (R.) Lectures on the Ten Commandments, 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Coleriage’s (S. T.) Poems, 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Corner’s Every Child’s Scripture History, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Deane’s (W. J.) Manual of Househo!d Prayer, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 

Edgar’s (J. G.) Boy Princes, feap., cloth, 4s. 

Evans's (A. H.) Lectures on Job, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Fletcher's (J. W.) Cloud Shadows, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Glen's (W. C.) Poor-Law Guardian, 2nd edit., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Grimm’s Household Stories, crown 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d.; gilt, 8s. 6d. 

Hahn’s Interlinear German Reading-Book, 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

Harford’s (J. S.) Life of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 2 vols., £1 5s, 
— ——-——— Illustrations -f the Genius of ditto, folio, £3 133. 6d. 

Hassall’s Adulterations Detected, post syo, cloth, 17s. 6d. 

Heraud’s (A } Judgment of the Fiood, new edit., crown 8vo, el., 6s. 

Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 vols. crown 8vo, £1 Lls. 6d. 

Jay’s (W ) Evenings with Jesus, feap. Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Kaye’s (J. W.) War in Afghanistan, Vol. I., l2mo, cloth, 5s. 

Kirby’s (Mary and E.) Plants, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 

Lectures to Ladies, 3rd edit., crown 6vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Prose Works, new edit., i lustrated, feap. Sv, cl,, 6s. 

——— Poetical ditto do. do. 6s, 

Lorimer’s (C.) Letters, new edit., !2mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Price (G.) on Fire and Thief-Proof Depositories, 8vo, cl., £1 1s. 

Sharpe's (S.) History of Egypt, crown 8vo, cl., Vol. I., 10s. 

Sheppard’s (J.) Foreign Sacred Lyre, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Sketches, by Curio, 12mo, cloth, lus. 6d. 

Slaughter’s Rail Intelligencer, 8vo, cloth, No. 9, 10s, 

Smith’s (B.) Arithmetic and Algebra, crown 8vo, cl., 108. 6d. 

(Rev. T.) Elementary Treatise on Plane Geometry, 6s. 6d. 

Soyer’s (Capt.) Despatches, &c., of Campaign in Turkey, 8vo, £1 Is. 

Stratt’s (E.) The Feminine Soul, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Things New and Old, small crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 

Tissington’s Collections of Epitaphs, &c., 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Wilkins’s (H. M.) Manual of Latin Prose Composition, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Winsiow’s (Mrs.) Memoir, by 0. Winslow, crown 8yo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Wordsworth’s (W.) Poetical Works, 6 vols. 12mo, cloth, £1 10s. 

—_— — ——— Earlier Poems, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

—— Excursion, new edition, 18moe, cloth, 3s, 6d. 











ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Amone the most important features of Lord 
Wrottesley’s last Presidential address to the 
Royal Society, was a recommendation that 
measures should be taken to improve as far 
as possible the relations between Science and 
the Government. With this view a committee 
of eminent scientific men was appointed to 
consider this question, and after various 
meetings they have drawn up the following 
Report, which has been approved by the 
Council, and the President has been re- 
quested to submit the same to Lord Palmer- 
ston :— 


“1, The Committee regard with much satisfac- 
tion the steps already taken in the Universities for 
advancing the study of Physical Science, by ad- 
mitting several branches of it into the Public Ex- 
aminations, and express their hope that the system 
may receive the extension which the interests of 
science require, ard that the public schools may 
be thereby induced to make Physical Science an 
integral part of their course of education. 

‘©2, The Committee recommend that the estab- 
lishment of classes in metropolitan and provincial 
schools, where those who have not the means or 
opportunity of studying at the Universities may 
be taught the elements of Physical Science on a 
systematic plan, be promoted by grants from Go- 
vernment in aid of such funds as may be locally 
contributed for that purpose. 

“©3, That the formation of Provincial Museums 
and Libraries shall be encouraged in like manner, 
and that Provincial Lectures, accompanied by ex- 
aminations, shall be established in Great Britain in 
towns which request this assistance and engage to 
provide a part of the expense—such lectures to be 
in aid of the schools above mentioned, so that by 
means of the two combined, a sound know- 
ledge of the principles and applications of science 
may be systematically taught. 

“4, That duplicate specimens from the British 
Museum and other institutions supported at the 
public expense, be distributed to Provincial Mu- 
seums. 

‘© 5, That national publications bearing on sci- 
ence be more extensively circulated than they are 
at present, by additional donations to societies and 
individuals engaged in the cultivation of science, 





‘*6, That the sum placed by Parliament at the 
disposal of Government for the reward of Civil 
Services, ‘ useful discoveries in science, and attain- 
ments in literature and the arts,’ be augmented ; 
that the portion to be appropriated to science be 
defined ; and that it be sufficiently large to admit of 
the grant of annuities, of the nature of good ser- 
vice pensions, as rewards of eminent scientific 
merit, 

‘*7, That the sum placed at the disposal of the 
Royal Society for the advan t of sci be 
not necessarily limited to the annual grant of 
1000/., when on any o¢casion special reasons may 
be assigned for an additional sum. 

‘*8, That scientific officers shall be placed more 
nearly on a level, in respect to salary, with such 
other civil appointments as are objects of ambition 
to educated men. 

“9, The Committee regard with much satisfae- 
tion the steps already taken for the concentration 
of the principal scientitic societies in Burlington 
House; and trust that the period is not far 
distant in which permanent accommodation will be 
afforded to the principal scientific societies in 
buildings to be erected near the same site, and in 
pursuance of the same general plan, 

10. While it may not be expedient to interfere 
in any way with the functions confided to the 
President and Council of the Royal Society, in 
reference to the distribution of the Parliamentary 
Grant, or with the ancient and recognised rela- 
tions between the Royal Society and the Govern- 
ment, at the same time it appears to the Com- 
mittee that much benefit would arise from the 
formal recognition of some Board, which might 
advise the Government on all matters connected 
with science, and especially on the prosecution, 
reduction, and publication of scientific researches, 
and the amount of Parliamentary or other grants 
in aid thereof ; also on the general principles to be 





adopted in reference to public scientific appoint- - 


ments; and on the measures necessary for the 
more geriéral diffusion of a knowledge of Physical 
Science among the nation at large ; and which 
might be consulted by the Government on the 
grants of pensions to the cultivators of science. 

11, Assuming that the above proposal should 
meet with the approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it will be desirable to ascertain what mode 
of constituting such a Board would inspire them 
with most confidence in its recommendations. 
Two modes may be suggested in which such a 
Board might be organized :—First, the Govern- 
ment might formally recognise the President and 
Council of the Royal Society as its official adviser, 
imposing the whole responsibility on that body, 
and leaving it to them to seek advice, when neces- 
sary, in such quarters as it may best be found, 
according to the method now pursued in the dis- 
posal of the Parliamentary Grant of 10007. The 
second method would be to create an entirely new 
Board, somewhat after the model of the old Board of 
Longitude, * but with improvements. The question 
as to which alternative shall be adopted is properly 
a subject for the consideration of the Government. 

12. Such of the above recommendations as 
involve the expenditure of money might be even- 
tually carried out by appropriating to this purpose 
a certain proportion of the fees received from the 
grantees of Patents, after providing for all expenses 
which ought to be defrayed from that source. The 
Committee are satisfied that no application of these 
fees could be devised more appropriate the. the 
devotion of a portion of them to the encouragement 
of abstract science, to which practical art it is under 
so many and such important obligations.” 


We sincerely congratulate the scientific 
world on this Report, which, independently 


of its great value as emanating from our first - 





* In 1818, an Act of Parliament was passed, repealing the 
previous acts by which a Board of Commissioners for the 
discovery of the longitude at sea and a North-west Passage 
was constituted; and a new act was passed, creating a new 
Board of Science, of which the President and three Fellows 
of the Royal Society were always to form a us. This 
acted until 1828, when it was abolished,—Weun’s History 
OF THE Roya SocigETY. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





scientific institution, may be accepted as a 
pledge that the Royal Society is doing its best 
to promote the interests of science. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON THE RECTOR 
OF A UNIVERSITY. 


THE University of Glasgow has just elected the 
author of ‘Pelham’ its “ Lord Rector” for the 
year 1857. When this intelligence reaches Paris 
how more than ever inexplicable must the ways of 
Englishmen appear to its inhabitants. The bril- 
liant and not very strait-laced novelist an in- 
structor of the youth of Presbyterian Scotland! 
The skilful politician exercising his legislative 
art in the government of freshmen! Impossible! 
But what are the duties of the “Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow?” Does he really take 
a part in the instruction or government of the 
University? Has he even any influence over the 
course of studies pursued, or any voice in the dis- 
cipline? We apprehend not, or Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton would not be Lord Rector. What, 
then, is the significance of the whole thing? Why, 
that the students, at the instigation, no doubt, of 
some of the governing body, elect a political or 
literary celebrity, or both, to be a sort of honorary 
Rector or Governor of their University for one 
year. <A Rector faineant, in fact. In return for 
this compliment the newly-elected Lord Rector 
delivers an oration, unbounded in its topics, and if 
he be rich and liberal, which he generally is, he 
farther offers a money-prize to be contended for 
by the students. His functions are now per- 
formed. This is the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the mutual rights and duties of the electors 
and the elected. The latter returns to his politics, 
his merchandise, or his literature; and thinks no 
more of his University. The former learn their 
tasks, and listen to the lectures of Principal Mac 
Farlane and his coadjutors.. The beginning ‘of 
another year calls them once more to elect a Lord 
Rector, and to clap and stamp, and cry “hear” 
at the proper points of his oration. 
In all this there is something painfully unreal 
to our English ideas, A ‘‘Lord Rector’ who 
has no ruling power, elected once a year from the 
whole body of British notabilities to deliver his 
sentiments on things in general to the ingenuous 
youth who frequent the University of Glasgow! 
We have no superstitious veneration for all the 
details of our old academic institutions ; but we 
acknowledge that we experience a certain feeling 
of pride when we reflect that we should look in 
vain at Oxford or Cambridge for a sham so puerile 
as this. Our shams are of use to somebody, at 
least. If they do not tend to the advancement of 
learning, they have the merit, at any rate, of pro- 
viding a comfortable livelihood for some respect- 
able Don, who will look after our sons at an 
awkward age when we do not know what to do 
with them, and prevent them from getting into 
too many scrapes. There is something tangible in 
this, as in most of our good old English shams and 
abuses. But this Lord Rector! what does he 
mean? He is a mere excuse for that most vapid 
and meaningless of things, an oration or a pane- 
gyric upon anything or anybody you please. The 
nearest approaches to this Lord Rectorship that 
we possess, are those honorary degrees which we 
confer on distinguished foreigners. But here there 
is no such palpable figment as in calling a man 
endowed with no governing power a “Lord 
Rector,” and requiring him to infuse his Rectorial 
instructions and admonitions of a whole year into 
a single speech. 
The vagueness of the office generally communi- 
_ ates itsclf to the oration which is its end and sole 
function. Instruction is, of course, out of the 
question. The orator is placed in the difficult 
position of one who feels that he is to be heard by 
one class of minds and read by another. His 
oration, therefore, partakes of the distinct natures 
of a political manifesto and a schoolboy’s theme. 
To suit his audience, he brushes up his forgotten 
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his composition as thick as plums in a pudding. 
For his readers he has to supply some allusions to 
his party, and to say, ‘‘ Well done, our side!” 
while the staple must consist of a panegyric upon 
the ‘‘land o’cakes,” and a general laudation of 
British institutions, British intellect, British mo- 
rality, British religion.. The whole thing begins 
and ends in mutual compliments and congratula- 
tions. 

The “Lord Rector’ has not much to do; but 
therein consists his difficulty. It is very easy to 
make a speech when you have got something to 
say. But to make a great deal of fine talk with- 
out saying anything—hoc opus, hic labor est. To 
do this preeminently well requires genius, not only 
to mould and fashion your materials, but to create 
something out of nothing. Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton has, perhaps wisely, contented himself 
with dressing up obvious topics in a style of super- 
efflorescent rhetoric. 

He begins by gracefully claiming the compliment 
paid him by the students of Glasgow, not for his 
rank, hislocalinfluence, orjhis politics, butforhislite- 
rary success. He proceeds to contrast the teaching 
of the great Scotchmen, Reid, Dugald Stewart, 
Black, Adam Smith, and James Watt, with the 
leaders of opinion on the Continent. ‘‘ Look back,” 
exclaims the author of Paul Clifford and Rienzi, 


fabrics.” 


devoured her own children,” 


rose?” 


‘quence in heathen rather than Christian writers 
strikes us as somewhat whimsical. 


and England. 


Rector closes his oration. 


for distribution in prizes to the pupils, the presen 
Lord Rector offers to the highest class of hi 


the immortal songs of Robert Burns.” 


vehement applause as undergraduates delight i 





craps of schoolboy learning, and dots them about 





‘‘on thecommencement of this century, contemplate 
the work of that generation which you are rising 
to succeed. See what your Scottish fathers have 
done to snatch the firebrand from the hands of 
those drunkards of knowledge, who, reeling here 
and there amid palaces and temples, fancied that 
they illumined society by the conflagation of its 
To those lands where, ‘‘to borrow 
Danton’s despairing cry, Revolution, like Saturn, 
are duly opposed 
‘‘these stedfast kingdoms, where liberty has not 
violated order, nor philosophy presumed to depose 
religion.” Then with the “ crack-brained sentimen- 
talist” Goethe is contrasted the influence, not less 
beneficent than supreme, of Scott. Chalmers repre- 
sents Scotch theology, and comes in for his share of 
eulogy. Having thus held up for the imitation of 
his ingenuous subjects the worthies of their native 
land, the Lord Rector asks :—“‘ Why, who among 
you would grudge any toil that might make him 
still more the joy and pride of a Scottish home, 
or give to Scotland another of those names which 
preserve her nationality more distinct and sove- 
reign than if the Stuarts still reigned in Holy- 
rood, and the thistle were not blended with the 
Then comes the thrice-told tale of the 
advantages of classical learning. But the reason 
assigned by the Lord Rector for studying elo- 


It is because 
the religion and morality of Pagan Greece and 
Rome alone can harmonize with those of Scotland 


With a few excellent, but not very new maxims 
for the direction of conduct, and a graceful exhor- 
tation to reverence the Divine laws, the Lord 
In addition to the usual 
sum of 50/., presented by his predecessor in office 


alumni ‘‘a prize of thirty guineas, for the candidate 
who shall most worthily render into lyrics, Greek 
or Latin, at the choice of the competitors, one of 


The oration was received throughout with such 


manifesting. The only exception was when the 
Lord Rector claimed Lord Stanley as « member 
of the Conservative party. It appears that the 
University of Glasgow still keeps up the memory 
of the good old days ere Jeffrey and Cockburn 
shook the empire of Dundas. The gathering was 
indeed a charming scene of mutual compliment, 
and we have not the heart to wish that Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton had interrupted the happy unani- 
mity by reading the University a lecture on its 
deficiencies. If the farce of electing a Lord Rector 
is to continue, it may as well be the occasion of a 
pleasant meeting. The celebrity whom the Uni- 


versity has complimented by electing him ba 
honorary office is not the person to make his oly 
opportunity of exercising his office an occasion fp 
attacking the body who has just conferred it 
him. It adds a pang to the agonies of the dy 
eagle to see that the arrow which has pierced bin 
is feathered from his own wing. 


ALLEGED FORGERY OF BRITISH ANTIQUITIES, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


Sir,—I venture to ask for a small space in you 
valuable columns for a matter which is, 

partly personal, but which I think is still one ¢ 
public interest, as it relates to the subject of the 
forgeries of antiquities, which have unfortunately 
become of late yearstoocommon. Yet, while ma 
whom we might suppose to know better have bea 
repeatedly deceived on one hand, on the othe 
people have taken upon them to cast doubts 
the genuineness of articles on which there is 

no ground for doubt, and this latter practic 
has been of late carried to such an extent, as to 
make the word ‘‘ forgery” an absolute bugbearty 
collectors. 

Your readers are no doubt well acquainted with 
those curious implements made of chipped fin, 
such as spear and arrow-heads, rude knives, &, 
which are found in almost all parts of our islands, 
and which have usually been ascribed to the eatl 
Celtic population. These articles are found in 
abundance in the district round Bridlington, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, and several interesting 
collections have been made at different times in 
that neighbourhood. For the last three or four 
years reports have circulated, I cannot tell upon 
what grounds, that some person, or even, a1 
have heard it stated, a whole family, residentin 
the wolds of the East Riding, have establisheds 
manufactory of flint implements, which they pas 
off upon unwary collectors as genuine antiquities 
Nearly three years ago a very remarkable collection 
of such articles was sent to me by the gentlemm 
who had picked them up nearly all himself, Mr, 
Edward Tindall, of Bridlington, which interestel 
me so much that I exhibited them, and read a paper 
on the subject before the meeting of Section E. of 
the British Association at Liverpool. I had since 
rewritten the paper, and communicated it toaloal 
society at Leeds, in whose Transactions it will 
appear with engravings, and meanwhile I r 
ceived, as is usual, a few copies printed separately. 
One of these was presented to the Society of Ant- 
quaries, at its meeting on the evening of the 27th 
of November last. I happened not to be present, 
, | but the following day I was informed that Mr 
Franks, of the British Museum, had communicated 
that evening a paper on the alleged forgeries in 
Yorkshire. As a Fellow of the Society, I wrotet» 
the secretary, requesting him, as a favour, to tal 
me briefly what had taken place relating to this 
subject, and especially to inform me if any persons 
or places had been named in relation to the for 
geries, as in that case I should probably send him 
a communication for the next evening. I received 
t | no.divegt reply to this letter, but two or three days 
s | afterwards the assistant-secretary sent me, 

an envelope, an extract from the Society's minutes 
which stated that Mr. Franks had exhibited tw 
flint spear-heads he had obtained from Leeds, 
which he said were forged by a man who lv 
on the moors near the eastern coast of Yorkshire 
I merely supposed that our secretary did not like 
the trouble of corresponding with the ora 4 
the Society, took for granted that the extract a 
the Minutes was intended to tell me all that 
taken place, and thought no more aboutit. bg | 
guess my astonishment when, a few daysag®, 
shown a weekly journal, in which there @ 4 
under the title of ‘‘Modern Antiquities, & re 
the meeting of the Society of Antiquariesall 
which concluded with the words,—‘‘ Mr. F re 
Hawkins, in reference to the forgeries flint, 
served that they had successfully imposed 
Thomas Wright, who had written a tract op © 
subject of their supposed antiquity. A Om 
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OO : 
tract he saw on the Society's table, and it was 
in to him that the objects engraved in it 
gere identical with the forgeries now exhibited. 
The foregoing narrative will explain to you why I 
didnot contradict sooner this statement made on 
ihe authority of the principal keeper of the an- 
‘quities in the British Museum. 
Nevertheless I am anxious, more for the sake of 
thegentlemen whose characters are so wantonly as- 
than for my own, to contradict this statement 
as publicly as yeni Poiro are, sit, incor ross 
sy, or good behaviour, among ; 
pagel canmcally to be held sacred by those 
who lay claim to the title of scholars, and Mr. 
Hawkins would -— have _ paying eure 
to these rules in asking me, by d 
ane by letter, if I had taken any precautions 
to assure myself _— peppery mgs — 
he proclaimed to the wor' a ad pub- 
br cies, Had he done so, I should at 
one, and without reserve, have given him the 
information which would have saved him from 
making what at least may be called a very bad guess, 
for [know that he had not — . a 
selves, and I believe that he had not read my 
pen of them, in which I stated publicly the 
names of the gentlemen who had communicated 
themtome. I will, however, state through you, 
that after these curious flint implements had been 
sent tome, I took an early opportunity of visiting 
Bridlington, poe —_ — meaney 4 ac- 
quainted with the gentlemen who collec em, 
and with the localities in which they were found, 
and, without troubling you with particulars, I will 
merely assure you that I fully convinced myself 
of the high respectability and good faith of the 
bs 9 of poor < Pap’ bacys — — 
me. Subsequently, when my friend Mr. 
Roach Smith paid a visit to Lord oe 
a Scarborough, I requested him to take Bridling- 
ton in his i Hidtie, ‘which he did,‘ and feturned 
with the same convictions as myself. Now, having 
thus taken every possible precaution, not because 
any one bad cast suspicion on the authenticity of 
what I was publishing, but because I am not quite 
80 unwary an investigator as Mr. a fee 
to I wrote and printed the essay allude 
to eos thinking it necessary to say whether I 
had ever taken such precautions, because I neither 
= oh nor can I still see, that such a statement 
ve served any other purpose than possibl. 
to prevent some hasty gentleman from running into 
what is called in popular language a mare’s nest. 
And now, sir, with regard to the rumour of the 
forgery of such implements, I confess that I have 
itherto looked upon it with some incredulity, as 
I have met with nohody who could tell me the 
tame of the forger, or give me any actual proof of 
his labours, Those labours could hardly be pro- 
fitable, for one of the simplest of these articles 
Could not be made without expending some time 
and labour, yet their marketable value is small, for 
‘whole handful of them will not produce more 
than a few shillings. Nevertheless, nobody can 
be more desirous than I am that the subject should 
be cleared up; and I think that Mr. Hawkins and 
his friends would be doing much greater service 
by following up the inquiry till they fix on the 
guilty individual, than by making haphazard 
guesses in the dark, and throwing, by their blun- 
uscredit upon what there really may be of 
truth in the story. According to the official ex- 
tract of the Minutes of the Society of Antiquaries 
sent to me, Mr. Franks accuses the ingenious 
Yorkhireman of forging ‘‘ impossible articles ;” I 
gag be gayrveret of the oe 
no time in obtaining specimens o 
these, whether forged or genuine. 
éneonclusion, I would ask whether some means 
= not be adopted for more effectually exposing 
putting a check to the practice of fabricating 
* UP antiquities and works of art, gene- 
nally of far greate, 1 : a. 
fink fhatherte t value than a few implements of 
fear with carried on with so much success— 
die: The Be success in this country than in any 
nuh British Museum has suffered quite as 
such impositions as private collectors, 











I will not attempt to tell you how many forged 
coins and medals may have found their way into 
the national collection at different times, but I 
will merely state that a very short time ago a large 
sum of the public money was expended on the pur- 
chase of a “ Roman” ivory casket, with a most re- 
markable inscription, and that an engraving of this 
article was published in the journal of the Archzxo- 
logical Institute. I look upon this casket as an 
undoubted fabrication; and I think that, setting 
aside the general character of the ornament, there 
is enough in the wording of the inscription itself 
to have excited suspicion in those who are en- 
trusted with the direction of a national collection 
of antiquities. Iam, sir, yours, &c. 
Tuomas WRIGHT. 
Sydney-street, Brompton, Jan. 6th, 1857. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

A GoLp Medal has been gracefully conferred by 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians on Mr. 
Robert Bell, ‘‘in consideration of his valuable 
literary labours.” This recognition of the services 
of an English writer is one of many proofs which 
his Majesty has given of the great interest he takes 
in the progress of our literature. 

A pension of 501. a year has been conferred on 
Charles Swain, author of ‘The Mind,’ and of other 
poems, many of which have been first. presented to 
the public through the columns of the ‘Literary 
Gazette.’ The announcement of the pension, by 
Lord Palmerston, was accompanied by a letter, 
expressing regret that the limited fund at his dis- 
posal did not admit of a larger sum. 

From the Admiralty a pension 150/. a-year has 
been bestowed on the widow of the late Captain 
Graves, R.N., who lost his life in the performance 
of his duties as harbour-master at Malta; and a 
grant of asum of 2001. from the Council of the 
Government at Malta has also been given in tedti- 
mony of the public services rendered by her late 
husband. 

A writer in the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ referring 
to the case of Mrs. Haydn, asks what are the 
Literary Fund people about? and then goes on, in 
a paragraph distinguished by coarseness of expres- 
sion, to demand why it is that ‘‘ Mrs. Haydn is 
reduced to the painful course of making known her 
need to the public through the newspapers?’ The 
object of the paragraph is to leave it to be inferred 
that the Literary Fund, whose functions it is to 
succour ‘men of learning and genius” in distress, 
has treated this particular case with neglect. We 
are not in a position to say whether the charge im- 
plied against the Fund is true or false; but we 
think it is evident that the writer betrays a total 
recklessness of all moral obligation in bringing such 
an attack, unsupported by a tittle of evidence, 
against a benevolent institution, which, according 
to its usages, and the delicacy with which it dis- 
charges its trust, cannot vindicate itself without 
violating that reticence which is so admirable an 
element in its means of doing good. But the 
charge having been brought, silence can no longer 
be preserved, in justice to one of our noblest and 
most carefully administered charities. The writer 
in the ‘Chronicle,,—save me from my friends !— 
has rendered it imperative upon Mrs. Haydn to 
state publicly,'and explicitly, whether any, and what, 
aid has been, at any time or times, rendered to 
her husband in his lifetime, or to her, since his 
death, by the Literary Fund. Such aid, if ren- 
dered, must be known to the friends through whose 
recommendation it was procured ; and, as the case 
has been made public by appeals through the news- 
papers, there is no further ground for maintaining 
any reserve on the subject. We hope that, before 
the publication of our next number, Mrs. Haydn 
will have felt the necessity of setting this matter in 
its true light before the public, to whose help she 
is now appealing. 

In contrast with the foregoing case, we may 
here record the munificence of a wealthy connois- 
seur of letters. the late John Kenyon, Esq., who 
died on the 3rd ultimo, leaving the following liberal 
bequests to personal literary friends :—To his cousin 














Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 4000/., and to her hus- 
band, Robert Browning, 6500/.; to Bryan W. Proc- 
ter, better known as Barry Cornwall, 6500/.; to Dr, 
Henry Southey, 8000/.; Catherine, the daughter 
of Robert Southey, the poet laureate, 2502.; and 
to each of the other daughters 100/.; the son and 
daughter of Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge, 2502. 
each; John Forster has 500/.; George Scharf 
5007., and Antonio Panizzi 500/., with all the 
wines in the cellars at Devonshire-place and at 
Cowes; Agnes Catlow, 105/.; and Walter Savage 
Landor, Henry Chorley, Mrs. Jameson, and Sir 
Charles Fellowes, each 1007. The furniture, books, 
prints, and articles of virtd in Mr. Kenyon’s 
cottage in Wimbledon, are left to his friend Miss: 
Bayley, and James Booth, one of the executors, to, 
whom is bequeathed 5000/., Thomas Hawthorne, 
the other executor, having 20,0007. The whole of 
the residue of the property, after payment of the 
legacies, is to be divided by the executors. A 
bequest of 50000. is made to the London University: 
Hospital. Many legacies are also left to relatives: 
of Mr. Kenyon and others in whom he was in- 
terested. Mr. Kenyon published a volume of 
poetry in 1838, and another in 1849, under the. 
title of ‘A Day at Tivoli,’ and other verses. With 
little of the poetical art of Rogers, he resembled 
him in his great wealth and literary tastes. He was 
a Fellow of the Geological Society. 

The death of the Duke of Rutland this week, at 
the age of seventy-nine, suggests some historical 
recollections of the noble family of which he had so 
long been the head. The tenth Earl of Rutland 
was raised to the dukedom in 1703. His son, the 
second duke, married the daughter of Lord William 
Russell, the distinguished patriot, and the no less 
celebrated Lady Rachel Russell. His grandson 
was the renowned Marquis of Granby, by far the 
most conspicuous character in history of the ducat 
house of Rutland. He was commander of the 
British forces in the wars of the Continent, under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. The Marquis of 
Granby, about a hundred years ago, divided the 
glories of sign-post celebrity with Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. The baldness of his head sup- 
plied the painters with an unmistakeable feature 
of resemblance, and his name and effigy swung over 
the door of many acountry inn. They still may be 
often seen, though other illustrious personages have 
gradually supplanted his pictorial renown. But 
there is no danger of his fame dying out, for 
“Junius” ran a tilt at him, as commander in 
chief, for ‘‘ providing for every creature that bore: 
the name of Manners.” But the bitter partisam 
seems to have had a kindness for him, for he pro- 
poses, if the Marquis has a bald spot, to cover it. 
with laurels. Cowper tells a story of an ostler 
who was recognised by a nobleman as having been 
once a man of fortune, who had Icst his estate by 
betting on the turf. His lordship pressed his old 
friend to leave his mean employment, and offered 
his purse, his heart and hand, influence and power, 
but Jack must either have his old stint, three thou- 
sand a year, or keep guzzling small beer. The 
poet tells us who the peer was : 

Peers are not always generous as well bred, 
But Granspy was—meant truly what he said. 
The son of Granby distinguished himself by his 
admirable administration as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and died in his thirty-fourth year, before 
attaining to the honours of thedukedom. The late 
duke, the fifth, was son of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and grandson of the great Granby. Having suc- 
ceeded at nine years of age, he enjoyed the duke- 
dom for the long period of seventy years. In 
political life he never took conspicuous part, except. 
by exerting his influence as a great landed pro- 
prietor in support of what used to be called the 
Tory, and in later times the Conservative party. 
Asa landlord and magistrate, and Lord Lieutenant 
of his county, and in all the relations of life, he 
was a noble specimen of the English aristocracy, 
while the country could boast of few mansions, 
either in external grandeur or internal hospitality, 
to be named before Belvoir Castle. The late Duke 


was a member of the Council of King’s College, 
and a trustee of the British Museum. 
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While Professor Max Miiller’s proposal for the 
establishment of an oriental academy in England 
deserves every attention, it may be well to bear in 
mind that there exists in the Malta Protestant 
College an institution that fully meets some of the 

uirements of the times. The object of the Malta 
College is to give a free education in English to 
natives of various countries, who might then be 
available for service either as missionaries or as 
political or commercial agents. For the consular 
service there has long been felt the want of com- 
petent men, and these the Malta College might be 
expected to supply.. The French and other 
governments are directing constant efforts to the 
advancement of their political influence in the East 
through qualified consuls, vice-consuls, dragomans, 
commercial agents, and others devoted to their in- 
terests, not to speak of the Russian intrigues 
through the Greek priesthood, and the busy opera- 
tions of the Lazarists, under which title the Jesuits 
disguise themselves -in these regions. Several re- 
cent travellers have recorded their high sense of 
the importance’ of the Malta College, as an} insti- 
tution tending to advance British interests, not in 
the Levant only, but in more distant parts of the 
East. Lord Carlisle was much gratified by his 
visit to the College, and gave practical testimony 
to that effect by a donation of 100/. to the fund 
for enlarging its buildings. The drawback hitherto 
te its greater success has arisen out of the appa- 
rently controversial and limited scope of its foun- 
dation as a Protestant College. Some arrange- 
ments might surely be made for affording a good 
English education to natives of the East on the 
general basis of Christianity, while reserving more 
special religious training for those students destined 
to be engaged in missionary labour. 

At the sale of Mr. Berry's library, by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, to which we drew atten- 
tion a fortnight since (ante, p. 42), the Shakspeare 
Mulberry Cup was knocked down at 50/. The 
first four folios of Shakspeare sold for 931. 10s. 6d.; 
Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, second 
edition, 21/. ; Halliwell’s Edition of Stakspeare, 
’ unfinished, 537. ; Froissart’s Chronicles, by Myd- 

dleton and Pynson, 15/. 5s. ; Hore Beate Vir- 
ginis, a pretty MS., 202. 10s.; Bible and First 

ition of the New Testament, printed in Scot- 
land by Bassandyne, wanting six leaves and three 
maps, 11l.; Chronicle History of Henry V., 
101. 10s.; the Van Romancero Genwal of 1604, 
with the Second Part, 32/.; First Edition of 
Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queen,’ with MS. fabrications 
by Ireland, 17/.; a Letter from Goldsmith to Gar- 
rick, 71. 5s.; a Letter of Steele’s, 61. The four 
days’ sale produced nearly 19001. Some interest- 
ing objects of antiquity were sold during the pre- 
sent week by the same auctioneers, comprising ex- 
amples of Greek, Roman, and Etruscan work in 
gold, some curious Saxon antiquities, and rare 
specimens in ivory, which brought high prices, the 
241 lots realizing 1635/. 17s. 6d. 

The original despatches of Clive to the Madras 
government, after the battle of Plassy, have 
been discovered, after being buried for a cen- 
tury in the archives of the East India, Com- 
pany at Leadenhall-street. .They were not con- 
sulted by Mill or any other historian of India, 
and they differ in some points from the letters of 
Clive to the Secret Committee, as quoted in Mal- 
colm’s ‘Life of Clive.’ Mr. Kaye, in his ‘ Lives 
of the Governors-General,’ will have the advantage 
of quoting these most interesting historical docu- 
ments. The present discovery seems to invite 
attention to the state of the vast and rapidly 
accumulating records of the Indian empire, which 
deserve either a separate building, or to share the 
safety and convenience provided at immense cost 
for the British imperial records. 

At the Imperial Observatory of Paris a sys- 
tematic search for the expected comet of 1556 has 
been commenced under the direction of M. Lever- 
rier. Mr. Hind has again advised British astrono- 
mers to be on the watch, and states that he has 
received intimation of preparations for search, with 
telescopes of great power, at the observatories of 
Vienna, Parma, Altona, Upsala, Ann Arbor (Mi- 











chigan, U.S.), and other astronomical establish- 
ments. Some doubts have recently been thrown 
on the identity of the comet of 1556 with that of 
1264, and consequently upon the probability of its 
reappearance about the time anticipated. In a paper 
by Mr. Hoek, of the Observatory of Leyden, in 
the ‘ Astronomische Nachrichten,’ conclusions are 
drawn adverse to the idea of the identity of these 
comets. Mr. Hind, after examining Mr. Hoek’s 
objections, adheres to the position that ‘‘ there is 
at least a sufficient degree of probability in favour 
of their identity to justify the expenditure of time 
and trouble for the ensuing four or five years, that 
the question may be definitively settled, instead of 
being left open to discussion during another period 
of three centuries.” Admitting the identity, the 
period of reappearance may take place as early as 
the present year, or it may be delayed until 1861, 
accorcing to the assumption of the stars intended 
to be distinguished by Heller of Nuremberg, in his 
observations in 1556, upon which the calculations 
are chiefly based. 

The recent shipwrecks on the Goodwin Sands 
have once more recalled attention to the proposals 
for diminishing the dangers of this too celebrated 
scene of nautical disasters. In a storm of sleet 
and rain such as that in which the Violet steam- 
packet was lost, the lights cannot be distinguished 
sufficiently to afford due warning, and it is 
suggested that buoys with sonorous bells attached 
should be laid down, which, being agitated by the 
waves, would give audible warning of the danger. 
A floating refuge for shipwrecked mariners has 
been long recommended by Admiral Taylor, who 
has planned one with every appearance of being 
capable of application. It is remarkable that, 
as far back as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, pro- 
positions were made by Gawen Smith ‘for the 
erection of a beacon on the Goodwin Sands, twenty 
or thirty feet above high-water mark, and able to 
receive and preserve thirty or forty persons at least.” 
The paper is numbered 97, in Vol. CXLVI. of the 
State Papers, according to the Calendars recently 
published by Mr. Robert Lemon. 

A Government commission, it is said, is about 
to be appointed for the purpose of inquiry into the 
internal economy, curricula of education, and at- 
tendance of the several professors and presidents 
of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, and the several 
rules and regulations of each, with a view to their 
modification and improvement. Mr. Temple is 
mentioned as likely to be at the head of the Com- 
mission. 


‘The celebrated mathematician and astronomer, 
Dr. Gustav Adolph Jahn, died at Leipsic, on the 5th 
of January, after a long and painful illness. Many 
astronomical works of great merit have made his 
name known in the scientific world, amongst others, 
a pamphlet on the great comet of 1556, called the 
Melancthon comet. 

In the course of the next spring, a very important 
library, containing 10,000 volumes, will be brought 
to the hammer in Gittingen. It was the property 
of the late Captain Wrisberg, and consists mainly 
of the library of the former professor of anatomy, 
Herr Wrisberg. Amongst the books in this col- 
lection will be found many rare and curious old 
works on Medicine, Natural History, Topography, 
Voyages, Travels, and History. Book collectors 
should procure a catalogue, which will be published 
in February, and can be had on application from 
all the principal foreign booksellers in London and 

rance. 

Maximilian, the king of Bavaria, has just given 
thirty-seven thousand florins to be expended on the 
advancement of literary and scientific objects. 
Twelve thousand florins of this sum have been 
handed over to Doctor Moritz Wagner and Doctor 
Gemminger, who are about to make a voyage 
round the world in the Austrian frigate Novara. 
Fifteen thousand florins are to be devoted to the 
preparation of an accurate catalogue of historical 
and philological treasures in the Royal and 
National libraries of Munich. This it is thought 
will be a most valuable aid to those engaged in 
literary pursuits, A thousand florins will be ex- 





ded for the best history of theanses 
pended in a prize for the best history of ¢ 

city of Nuremberg. A gift of two otmalia 
will help to bring out a good edition of XK, 
entire works, and two thousand more will be ; 
sented to the German Oriental Society of laine 
For the purchase of scientific instruments a sum of 
five thousand florins has been set apart ; they an 
to be presented to the different polytechnic school 
of Bavaria. Within the last few days the ki has 
added a further sum of ten thousand florins, ts 
bring out a history of his country, which will ls 
magnificently illustrated. It will be called 
‘ Bavaria.’ 

The Paris papers this week reveal a fact Which 
does the highest honour both to an illustrious per. 
sonage and to the most popular of living poets 
of France. The Empress some time ago heari 
that Béranger was very ill, and fearing that his 
scanty income would not be sufficient to provide 
the comforts which his age and infirmities requited, 
proposed to his publisher, M. Perrotin, to 
from her privy purse a yearly sum sufficient tp 
make his income 400J. English @ year, or any 
other figure he might think more reasonable : bit 
her Majesty stipulated that M. Perrotin should 
represent the increased income as coming from 
himself, or from an increased sale of the poet's 
works. M. Perrotin declared that he could not 
enter into any such arrangement unknown 9 
Béranger, and he obtained the permission of the 
Empress to inform the poet of her Majesty's de 
sire to add to his income. In reply, Bérange 
wrote to M. Perrotin to say that he felt profound 
gratitude to the Empress, but that his small in 
come was sufficient for his wants, and that he could 
not accept her Majesty’s offer. 

It is known that the Austrian Government is 
about to send a frigate, the Novara, of forty-foir 
guns, on a voyage round the world; and thats 
scientific commission, consisting of Dr. Schrezt, 
the Central American traveller, M. Frau 
M. Hochsteller, and Captain de Wullerstorff, isto 
go on the voyage and make researches, ‘The 
Academy of Sciences of Paris has received an sp 
plication, on behalf of the commission, to gire 
such instructions as may be useful to it in its 
operations. The frigate is to sail from Trieste at 
the beginning of March, and is to proceed to Rio 
Janeiro, then to Montevideo and Buenos Ayres; 
then she is to double the Cape of Good Hope, t 
touch at Ceylon, and to visit in succession Madras, 
Singapore, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, &c., Maca, 
Hong Kong, and other parts of China; then she 
is to go to New Caledonia, New Holland, New 
Zealand, Tahiti and other islands of the Pacific 
Ocean ; then to pass along the coasts of Central 
and South America, and then, doubling Cape Hot, 
to return to Rio Janeiro. From that place she is to 
sail for Trieste, where she is to arrive in the spring 
of 1859. 

The literary and artistic association of Triesteis 
engaged in publishing a complete edition of the 
Italian classics in a cheap and convenient form, 
with notes and biographical sketches. Dr. Rachel 
teacher and professor of Italian literature in the 
principal gymnasium of Trieste, has been appointed 
to edit the work. He is a man of great cultivation 
of mind and profound knowledge of the subject be 
takes in hand. The publishers have received much 
encouragement in their work in Italy, and it i 
likely to be popular among the educated classes m 
Germany. The first volume appeared a few 
days ago, under the title of ‘The Three Villani. 
Giovanni, the eldest of the brothers, wrote 4 bis 
tory of his native city, Florence, from its founds 
tion to the year 1848, when he was carried off by 
the plague; his brother Matteo continted the 
history down to 1363, when he fell a victim to te 
same terrible pestilence. Filippo, the third of the 
Villani, wrote a work in Latin, ‘ On the Origin 
the City of Florence and its Inhabitants,’ a part 
which was translated in 1747 into Italian by 
zuchelli. Three years is the time allotted to the 
publication of the ‘ Italian Classics,’ far too shot, 
when it is remembered that the publishers 
to issue critical and accurate editions of the wotlt 
of all the principal historians, philosophers, 
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ts comprised in 
classical authors. 
perform such an 


Italy under the designation of 
One editor cannot satisfactorily 
herculean task in so limited a 


Pete distant town of Tiflis has since the first 
of this month been in possession of a literary re- 
view, called the ‘Aurora.’ This review is in the 
Grusic language, and has a more illustrious staff 
of editors and contributors than any periodical in 
Europe can boast of ; that staff actually comprises 
not fewer that twelve princes. 





FINE ARTS. 


e Legend of the Wandering Jew. Illus- 
urd < y by Saami Doré. Translated by 

George W. Thornbury. Addey and Co. 

To the composition of this work a variety of 
talent has contributed. The startling and 
vivid illustrations of M. Gustave Doré are the 
conspicuous feature, that which soonest arrests 
the craving eye, and longest retains a hold on 
the recollection. Besides these, there is a poem 
and prologue by Pierre Dupont ; a biographical 
notice descriptive of the birth, life, and fortunes 
of that wonderful myth, ‘ Le Juif Errant ;’ a 
musical rendering of ‘The Complaint,’ and of 
‘Béranger’s Ballad, by Ernest Doré; and, 
finally, a translation, with critical notes, by 
Mr. George W. Thornbury. The source from 
which these various minds have drawn their 
inspiration—the germ of this prolific produc- 
tio—is probably but one and the same. 
Shelley, the poet, as he relates, one day picked 
up in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, dirty and torn, a 
fragment of part of some German poem, whose 
title he vainly endeavoured to discover. From 
that fragment he drew the following picture of 
Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew :— 
<“A strange and woe-worn wight 
Arose beside the battlement, 
And stood unmoving there. 
His inessential figure cast no shade 
Upon the golden floor ; 
His port and mien bore mark of many years, 
And chronicles of untold ancientness 
Were legible within his beamless eye; 
Yet his cheek bore the mark of youth; 
Freshness and vigour knit his manly frame; 
The wisdom of old age was aagied there 
th youth’s primeval dauntlessness ; 
And inexpressible woe, 
Chastened by fearless resignation, gave 
An awful grace to his all-speaking brow.” 

That fragment, the authorship of which 
Shelley failed to ascertain, is now well known 
to be the composition of Christian Friedrich 
Daniel Schubart, the enthusiastic student of 
Jena, who preached occasionally iz verse, who 
edited the ‘Deutsche Chronik,’ and was im- 
‘prisoned by the Duke of Wiirtemberg. His 
*Fiirstengruft,’ and ‘ Die Ewige Jude,’ are 
among the most celebrated of his works. This 
“lyrical rhapsody” of Schubart’s on the death 
of Ahasuerus, a translation of which may be 
found in the notes to ‘Queen Mab,’ and which, 
ulter being rendered into French by Gérard de 

» is here reproduced in English by Mr. 
aa. must have suggested to M. Gus- 
tave Doré some of the most bizarre situations 
in which he places the hero of his terrible 

The following passages from Mr. 
bury’s version will prove this :=- 

“ Ahasuerus crawls out of a dark cavern in Car- 
mel, For two thousand years he has wandered 

test from land to land. The day that 
Jesus bore the burden of the cross, he prayed to 
saya moment before the door of Ahasuerus. Alas! 
the Jew drove away the Messiah: Christ reeled 
ol fell under his load, but did not complain, 
Then the Angel of Death came to Ahasuerus, 
tried ina voice of wrath : ‘Thou hast refused 
et sn of Man ; for thee, monster, there 
beno rest till the Son of Man come again.’ 
* 





**A forest was on fire—I hurried to its depths ; 
its boughs rained fire on me, but the fire passed 
over my flesh, and could not destroy it. Then I 
sought the destroyers of men, and threw myself 
into the tempest of battle. I defied the Gaul and 
the German ; but my flesh blunted the lances and 
the darts ; the sword of a Saracen broke in splinters 
on my head. I saw the balls beat and pelt upon 
my garments like peas thrown at a breastplate of 
iron. The warring thunders drove harmlessly 
round my limbs, as against an embattled rock 
which rises above the clouds. pina eh, 

“The steel mace of a giant broke on me ; theheads- 
man’s hand paralysed in trying to seize me, even 
the starved lion could not tear me in the amphi- 
theatre. I slept among venomous serpents; I 
tore the dragon by his bloody mane ; the snake 
stung me, and I chid not; the dragon twined 
round me, and I survived. ue adi 

*T cannot die! O God, I cannot die! No rest 
for this body, worn with toil. For ever must I 
drag about this mass of dust, with the colour of a 
corpse, and the stench of rotten men! Must I, 
for thousands of years, contemplate Uniformity, 
the monster with the gaping jaw, and Time, fruit- 
ful and ravenous, which brings forth, and devours 
what it has begot ?” 


These extracts from a poem which Mr. 
Thornbury terms a “magnificent tableau,” 
which fired the imagination of Shelley, prepare 
us for the designs of Gustave Doré, who, at the 
same time, has not forgotten the Brussels 
legend, as fully eek together with the 
whole current of the tradition, in the introduc- 
tory treatise by Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile 
Jacob). 

As an historical memoir this preface well 
deserves attention. The writer shows that the 
legend of the Wandering Jew, probably brought 
from the east by the Crusaders, obtained, no 
recorded resting-place in Europe until the 
chronicle of Matthew of Paris. This ecclesias- 
tic informs us how an archbishop of Great 
Armenia, on a visit to the monastery of St. 
Alban’s, related to the monks, in the Armenian 
tongue (translated into French by a chevalier of 
Antioch, who formed part of his suite), the 
story of Cartaphilus, the then living witness of 
the Passion; a story which, with various 
alterations, and different names for the hero 
(as Joseph, Ahasuerus, and Isaac Laquedem), 
was repeated through subsequent ages, down to 
the 22nd of April, 1772, on which day the Jew 
made his last appearance in Brussels at six 
o'clock in the evening. ‘This is the event cele- 
brated in ‘ The Complaint,’ a ballad here printed 
and set to music. It is necessary to explain in 
a few words the nature of this poem.  Biblio- 
phile Jacob observes :— 

“The Complaint was put into circulation at 
the time of this memorable appearance (at Brus- 
sels in 1772), the last which has astonished 
Europe. The bourgeois de la ville, who had never 
seen before un homme si barbu, probably took his 
likeness, which the wood-cutters of Epinal, Metz, 
Montbeliard, Nancy, and Troyes reproduced with 
incredible variations at the head of this new Com- 
plaint, that we old psople all know by heart, 
having heard it a hundred times in our infancy, 
which has quite elbowed out the old Complaint and 
the old canticle.” 


Of Béranger’s ballad it is needless to speak. 
We turn to the grand feature, the illustrations. 
They are twelve in number ; the first of which 
exhibits the greatest effort of composition. The 
subject is the moment of the original curse. 
The scene is the hill of Calvary, on which, near 
the top, are seen two of the crosses, the third 
having not yet arrived. Up the slope of the hill 
the motley procession winds before the specta- 
tor. The upper or highest group of figures re- 
presents the soldiers, citizens, &., who are 





awaiting the spectacle in every attitude of loi- 
tering or eager expectation.. The central por- 
tion contains the denouncing figure of Jesus, 
who, standing and bearing his cross, points at 
the criminal in the near ground. Here are also 
the Virgin, the two thieves, with soldiers, &c. 
Below is a group of about thirty heads of men, 
women, and children, given with vast power of 
expression, and in most prolific variety. At his 
door, on the left, raised by a flight of steps 
above the street, stands the miserable victim 
whose doom is descending upon him. He 
holds a boot in one hand, and in the other an 
implement of his trade. In this crowded com- 
position, in which there is no trace of any tradi- 
tional mode of rendering, not a single part can 
be pointed out which is weak or insignificant ; 
whilst the central figure is conceived with sur- 
prising force, and with all suitable dignity. In 
the incident of the barking dog may be traced 
a slight leaning to the ridiculous. All the rest 
is simply terrible in its delineation of the fero- 
cious and degrading passions of the Jews. 
Such a group of faces has not been called into 
being since Hogarth. In a second picture the 
Jew is wending his nightly way along a road 
swimming in water; a crucifix. above him 
gleams out in strange and awful light amid the 
surrounding darkness. In another he is enter- 
ing Brussels, and the children swarm round 
him, the geese cackle at him, an ass snatches at 
a fragment of his floating beard, soldiers turn 
their heads in a march, women are hurrying 
up, and two antiquated citizens gaze in astonish- 
ment. Then the rich and endless profusion of 
gables, towers, domes, oriels, dormers, turrets, 
and bartizans—all possible and with meanin 
in them —show the wealth of the artist’s mind. 
A farewell scene at an inn door, where the aged 
wanderer refuses the parting cup, and turns, with 
upward eye, from rude boorish hospitality, to 
follow the homeless track pointed out by the 
angel’s sword, will remind the spectator of our 
own John Gilbert. Then comes M. Doré’s 
most inspired thought. The Jew walks upon 
the waters of a tord; above him are pine- 
clad mountains, castles, or castellated rocks, 
like those of the Saxon Switzerland—but in 
the ripple of the waves before the wanderer 
dances in his troubled eye a fearful image of 
the procession up the hill of Calvary, which was 
the cause of his woe—Christ bearing his cross, 
followed by the persecuting soldiers. After- 
wards, as the Jew crosses a churchyard, where 
rest the happy dead, with the ity We 
Ci-git inscribed above the head ot each, this 
image is in the shadow of the wanderer’s figure, 
and streams in the evening clouds. The draw- 
ing of these clouds is, perhaps, among the very 
finest evidences of the artist’s peculiar power. 
In a weird'Alpine valley, with a white-winged 
angel hovering before, every rock, thicket, and 
gnarled stem breaks out into demon shapes, all 
enacting the same scene; higher up in the 
mountains, it is moulded in snows and glaciers. 
The battle-field is another most hideous subject, 
and the incidents in the foreground are impos- 
sible, outrageous, and not to be classed in the re- 
gion of art. Two heads, two dismembered arms 
still fighting,twosmoking hearts laid side by side, 
a face stuck full of arrows like a target, a com- 
batant without arms holding a sword in his 
mouth—these are frantic and childish fancies, 
Then there is a shipwreck full of horrors and 
impossibilities, the Jew walking the waters un- 
harmed ; an ill-drawn shark ; a ponderous ship 
lifted out of the water; and the same portentous 
rocession in the clouds ; then, again, a valley of 
death, full of gigantic and dangerous reptiles, but 
harmless against Ahasuerus. Finally, the gene- 
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ral resurrection is represented as the closing 
scene of the history, the end of the strange 
melodrama. We will not attempt to describe 
this effort, which, if not so ably composed, is 
more crowded with vigorous and original 
thoughts than any of the preceding. The bor- 
der region between the humorous and the sub- 
lime has been explored with marvellous bold- 
ness; and M. Doré, the illustrator of Rabelais, 
whilst he is studiously averse from the training 
and the traditions of academies, shows signs of 
a genius which must rank him with Holbein, 
Diirer, and Hogarth, and far above the vulgar 
terrors of Teniers and Breughel. It is only oc- 
ey that the strength of his fancy gives 
way, and he degenerates into unmeaning exag- 
geration. His style, too, is equal to his concep- 
tions. In some of the figure-subjects it is rich 
and profuse; in more crowded scenes, minute 
without weariness; and grand effects of light 
and shade are always at his command. The 
engravings of the volume are on wood, by 
MM. Jahyer, Rouget, and Gouchard, in the 
best style of French art, which here shows re- 
markable capacities. 

The reputation of M. Gustave Doré, already 
great, will be extended by this work, the varied 
merits of which will cause to be overlooked or 
forgiven some very obvious errors of taste both 
in its idea and execution. 


The practical test to which Mr. Mayall’s new 
photographic material has at length been brought, 
has fully answered the high expectations that were 
formed respecting it. Resembling ivory in ap- 
pearance, it has all the advantages of that beauti- 
ful material without its defects, Accordingly a 


‘marked improvement is to be found in the grada- 


tion of tones in the new pictures, and in the 
sharpness and crispness of the outlines, Photo- 
graphic paper failed to give gradation of tone, 
and was too spongy to take colour well. These 
drawbacks are now avoided, and a portrait painted 
upon a sun-picture taken by this process rivals 
the efforts of the first miniature artists. Conse- 
quently they naturally feel alarmed, but needlessly, 
when it is considered that the highest efforts of 
art may still be applied, with even more brilliant 
effect than hefore, to the photograph. All the 
drawing, outlines, light, shadow, and tone, are 
done with unimpeachable accuracy and inimitable 
minuteness, in an instant. Thus weeks and months 
of labour are saved to the miniature artist, before 
his part of the task begins; and his commissions 
may be double and treble in number what they 
were before. Nor can we think that the first 
masters will much longer consider painting upon 
a photograph to be a degradation of their beautiful 
art. On the contrary, under such guidance as that 
of Ross, Newton, and Thorburn, a new and bril- 
liant career is open to miniature. It may be useful 
to repeat an account of the construction of the 
new material. The base of the composition is sul- 
phate of barytes, which is purified and ground to 
an impalpable powder, then mixed with albumen, 
and rolled out into slabs. Of these slabs the sur- 
face is smooth and fine as ivory, without the gra- 
nular texture ; they are easily flexible, yet so hard 
that they cannot be scratched with the nail, but 
may be reduced by scraping with a knife. The 
delicate pencillings of different tones, and the 
sharpness and perfect accuracy of outline, softened 
as it now is by the presence of more delicate grades 
of shadow, are a striking advance ; and when this 
picture in black and white is worked up with 
colours, the resemblance to an ivory miniature is 
so good as to deceive the most experienced eye. 

A good idea has been conceived in Paris,—that 
of photographing all the Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman inscriptions which figure on 
stone, granite, or marble, in the museums and 
libraries of the capital. Thus, if by any extra- 


ordinary accident or convulsion the inscriptions 


themselves should be destroyed, the copies will pre- 
serve them forever. The famousinscription which 
gave Champollion the key of the hieroglyphics is 
also to be reproduced by the galvanoplastic process. 

A new picture by Gallait, the celebrated Belgian 
artist, is now exhibited in the rooms of the Austrian 
Art Union, in Vienna, and is exciting much atten- 
tion and admiration; it is called Suspense. A 
fisherman’s wife is waiting on the lonely sea-shore 
with an infant slumbering in her arms, and another 
child, a boy, standing by her side ; she is anxiously 
watching the return of her husband, whose boat 
is seen in the far distance, battling with the waves. 
The sky is murky, and dark storm clouds announce 
the impending tempest; the anxious gaze of the 
wife is fixed on the distant boat, whilst a fore- 
boding of coming evil is evident in the expression 
of her face. The picture is full of deep feeling 
and powerful expression, more simple in its com- 
position than most of Gallait’s works, and at the 
same time fully as effective as the best of them. 

A society has been formed in Worms, under the 
protection of Louis the Third, Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt, for the purpose of collecting voluntary 
subscriptions towards the erection of a colossal 
bronze statue of Luther. It is to be placed in 
Worms, the scene of his intrepid declaration of 
faith before the Emperor and all Germany, made 
on the eighteenth of April, 1521, when those 
famous words were uttered—‘‘ Here I take my 
stand. I can do no otherwise. God help me. 
Amen”—words which may be regarded as the 
key-stone of the arch of the Reformation. It is 
hoped that the Protestants of all lands and lan- 
guages will unite in contributing to this memorial. 

The Emperor of Austria has presented the five 
pictures which were purchased from the Manfrini 
gallery, for the Academy at Vienna, to the Ve- 
netian Academy. There were already seventeen 
of the Manfrini pictures secured, so that there 
are now two-and-twenty of these valuable works 
in the Academia delle Belle Arti in Venice. The 
magnificent Giorgone, and several of the best 
pictures of this fine old collection, were purchased 
some time ago by an Englishman. Venice has 
lost one of her greatest attractions to strangers 
by the scattering abroad of the works of this 
gallery; indeed there are not more than two 
private collections now in Venice of any name or 
celebrity, whilst. a little more than half a century 
ago there were nearly one hundred. 

For the restorations lately'made in the cathedral 
of Speyer, the large sum of 120,301 florins has 
been expended. Besides this the Emperor of 
Austria has, with great liberality, defrayed the ex- 
pense of the renovations in the Imperial Hall. 
There remain still some repairs to be made, and a 
cupola to be built, before the cathedral will be 
quite restored to its ancient splendour; and for 
this a further sum of between fifteen and sixteen 
thousand florins is required, but there is little 
doubt that the money will be speedily collected, 
and in the course of a year the cathedral finished. 

Monsieur Jesotti, the Belgian sculptor, who has 
been commissioned to execute a statue of Charle- 
magne, has taken, as his model for the head, a 
statuette of the Emperor in gilt bronze, which was 
presented by Charles the Bald to the Cathedral: of 
Metz. All reminiscences of the monarchical times 
were destroyed or concealed during the revolution, 
but an antiquarian of Metz had the good fortune 
to become the possessor of this interesting relic. 
If finally passed into the hands of an Englishman, 
who placed it at M. Jesotti’s disposition ; the 
artist will thus be enabled to give the real likeness 
and expression to his statue of Charlemagne. 

A Prussian artist, named Catel, who has just 
died at Rome, has bequeathed all his fortune, 
rather more than 18,000/. in English, for an 
Asylum for distressed German artists at Rome, 
and for other purposes useful to artists. In addi- 
tion he has left his pictures, engravings, and 
sketches, which are estimated to be worth 18001., 
to the German Artistic Society of Rome. 

It has been determined to erect a monument to 
Murillo in Seville, the birthplace of the great 





Spanish painter. 





The municipality of Paris has voted LALO, fp 
the execution of an album by eminent artists repr 
senting the principal scenes of the baptism of ¢, 
Imperial Prince. 








————— 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


A NEW drama has been produced at the 
Theatre, chiefly remarkable for the skill wid 
which old stage materials have been worked 
into a three-act play, framed according to th 
strictest rules of the legitimate comedy of the dj 
school. The name of the piece is A Bird in the 
Hand worth two in the Bush, and the whole action 
takes place with one scene, within the limits ¢ 
one day, and with no incidental episodes to distuh 
the severely preserved dramatic unity. The 

is simple. An old Yorkshire gentleman, Mf, 
Praiseworthy (Mr. Shepherd), has two nephew, 
Reginald (Mr. Basil Potter) and Theodore Py. 
digal (Mr. Calvert), the latter of whom is under 
his uncle’s ban on account of early extravagance, 
and a still more unpardonable mésalliance. While 
Theodore is forced to gain his living as a labourer 
Reginald is in London, having formed what is 
supposed to be an advantageous match, and, on 
account of his apparent respectability, in high 
favour with his uncle. An old friend of the family, 
Major Stormont (Mr. Vollaire), knows that Reginald 
isa worthless fellow, and that Theodore is of th 
right stamp, though in misfortune. To test this 
strange information, Mr. Praiseworthy consents 
to feign himself dead, and, disguised as the 
steward of the estate, watches the conduct of all 
the parties assembled at the family mansion for 
the reading of the will. The result is, that th 
nephews and their wives are seen in their tre 
colours, and the testator reappears indignantly to 
tear up the temporary will, and to receive the di- 
owned prodigal as his worthy heir. All this is 
but a repetition of familiar stage scenes, nor has 
the dialogue much originality ; but in the manage 
ment, both of the plot and the verbiage, unusul 
tact is shown, and the interest in the story is 
constantly sustained. Mr. Shepherd’s represen- 
tation of Mr. Praiseworthy, especially in the # 
sumed disguise of the steward, is good, and Mr. 
Widdicomb personates, with much humour and 
point, a crafty lawyer, who has had an eye to the 
estate on his own account. The contrast betwee 
insolent vice and humble virtue is strongly brought 
out in the characters of the two nephews aid 
their wives, and the scene of retributive justice 
at the end of the play secures the hearty plaudits 
of the audience. Mr. Phillips is the author. 

The arrangements for the rebuilding of Covent 
Garden Theatre as an Opera House we hear at 
completed, Mr. Gye having obtained the site from 
the Duke of Bedford, and it now only remains to 
provide the necessary funds for rebuilding, which 
it is proposed to obtain by subscription shares 
under the limited liability act. Drury Lane is ev 
gaged by Mr. Gye for the approaching open 
season, 

We record with regret the loss of Mr. Edwarl 
Fitzwilliam, who died this week at Bromptoa, 
after lingering long in consumption. He was4 
musical composer of much promise, and some df 
his ballads and other publications were highly 
popular. His chief professional employment hid 
latterly been the adaptation of dramatic must 
and during his last illness he composed the music 
for the pantomime of The Babes in the Wood, nov 
performing at the Haymarket. His widow he 
formerly Miss Ellen Chaplin, the clever actress 
the same theatre. diet 

The centenary jubileum of the i 
the theatre in Russia has within the last 
weeks been celebrated. Two new pieces were pir 
duced on the occasion, one by Sotoff, the other by 
Count Sollogub ; the first was a dramatic pe 
logue, illustrated by tableaux vivants, the 
is a comedy, entitled the Thirticth of segs, 
1856. The performances were p ". 
jubilee overture by Kjaschinsky, and between 





acts the national hymn was sung. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


t—Jan. 15th.—Lord Wrottesley, Presi- 
at the chair. General Sabine communicated 
a paper ‘On the existence of the Decennial Inequa- 
lity in the Solar-diurnal Variations, and its non- 
existence in the Lunar-diurnal Variation of the 
Magnetic Declination at Hobarton.’ In a report 
nted to the British Association in 1854, the 
author stated that, as far as his examination of 
the observations made at the British Colonial 
Observatories had then gone, he had found in the 
junar-diurnal magnetic variation no trace of the 
decennial period which is so distinctly marked in 
all the variations connected with the sun. And 
in a subsequent communication made to the Royal 
Society in 1856, the conclusion arrived at was to 
the same effect—namely, that the observations at 
Toronto showed no appearance of the decennial 
period which constitutes so marked a feature in 
the golar-diurnal variations. Since these state- 
ments were made, the author has read M. Kreil’s 
memoir ‘On the Influence of the Moon on the 
Horizontal Component of the Magnetic Force,’ 
and he learns that that writer is of opinion that 
the observations of different years at Milan and 
Prague, when combined, would rather favour the 
supposition that the same decennial period which 
exists in the solar variation affects also the lunar- 
magnetic influence. Although the method of 
examination pursued by M. Kreil, being less 
direct, might possibly be regarded as less satis- 
factory than that adopted by General Sabine, 
which led to the opposite conclusion, still the ques- 
tion is of so much manifest importance, that the 
author considered it desirable to re-examine the 
various data from which he drew his conclusions, 
and to check these by the aid of the Hobarton 
observations—which are particularly suitable for 
the purpose, inasmuch as they consist of eight 
_ consecutive years of hourly observations: from 
January, 1841, to December, 1848, inclusive, 
with one and the same set of instruments, and 
with an uniform system of observation. The re- 
sults of this examination have been decidedly 
confirmatory of the conclusion drawn from the 
Toronto observations, both as regards the exis- 
tetice of the decennial period in the two classes 
of solar-diurnal variation, and the non-existence 
of a similar decennial period in the case of the 
lonar-diurnal variation. The observations at Ho- 
barton comprise the most complete consecutive 
series of magnetic observations that have hitherto 
been made, The hourly system was adopted there 
from the first commencement of the observatory. 
The aggregate number of the observations of the 
declination at Hobarton, which have been reduced 
at General Sabine’s office at Woolwich, is 56,202. 
As the existence of a law of diurnal variation, 
regulating the occurrence of the disturbances of 
large amount, rests hitherto only on investigations 
made by General Sabine, he calls attention to the 
fact that each of the four portions into which the 
disturbances at Hobarton have been divided bears 
ts testimony to the existence of this law, which 
may be accounted a general one, since it has been 
found 10 prevail at stations so widely distant from 
each other as Toronto, St. Helena, and Hobarton. 
The author then proceeds to show the accordance 
of the two classes of the solar-diurnal phenomena 
at Hobarton with the decennial period, as it has 
been inferred from observations in other parts of 
the globe. He draws attention, in the first in- 
stance, to the disturbance variation, because it was 
tom this branch of the phenomena that the decen- 
nial connexion between the solar-magnetic varia- 
tions and those of the solar spots was first inferred ; 
and | use, on account of the labour which is 
ogo in the investigation; the periodical laws of 
disturbances have hitherto been made out at no 


4 a. than those of the British 
u e author then gives a series of curves 
thowing the extremes of easterly and westerly de- 


, and observes—‘‘ By these it will be seen, 
Are catimate the variation in the mean effect of 
disturbances in the course of the decennial 
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period by the difference in their mean diurnal range 
in the respective periods 1843-1844 and 1847-1848, 
we should infer that their mean effect is at least 
twice as great in the year of maximum as in the 
year of minimum.” It is probable that if either a 
higher or a lower arbitrary standard were taken as 
constituting a ‘‘ large disturbance,” the inequality 
between the years of maximum and minimum might 
be rendered somewhat greater or somewhat less ; 
but still not materially so. Thus the result is of 
too decided a character for us to doubt the 
evidence it affords of a subsisting substantial differ- 
ence between the years of naximum and minimum. 
Curves are then given of the greatest easterly and 
westerly deflections with reference to direct solar- 
diurnal variation; and the author observes—— 
‘* Here also, if we estimate the decennial variation 
by the difference in the range of the diurnal move- 
ment, we find 1843-1844 the years of minimum, 
and 1847-1848 those of maximum, although the 
inequality between the extremes is not so great as 
in the disturbance variation.’ This result is 
obtained from the eight years during which the 
observations were made hourly; but observations 
were also made at two P.M., and six P.M., with the 
same instruments. Making use of these, the 
author constructs a table, which affords a striking 
illustration of the systematic character of the 
decennial inequality ; and, with the evidence pre- 
viously adduced in reference to the mean diurnal 
effect of the greater magnetic disturbances in dif- 
ferent years, shows that in both classes of solar- 
diurnal variation (7.¢., that of daily and constant, 
and that of more occasional occurrence), the decen- 
nial inequality is as distinctly and decidedly 
marked in the Hobarton observations as it has 
been found to be elsewhere. With respect to lunar- 
diurnal variation, the curves exhibit no appear- 
ance whatsoever of a systematic variation corre- 
sponding to the decennial inequality of the solar- 
diurnal variations. There are in each curve four 
extremes,: nearly equidistant from each other, 
two of which are easterly, and two westerly 
extremes. In both classes of the solar varia- 
tions the years 1841, 1846, 1847, 1848, are the 
ears of greatest range, and the years 1842, 
1848, 1844, and 1845 those of least range. If 
the lunar results are united in one curve, in the 
four first-named years, and the two curves are 
compared, so far from finding in the lunar varia- 
tion an inequality corresponding tothat in the solar 
variation, the difference between the curves, such 
as it is, is in fact in the opposite direction. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocraTion.—Jan. 14th.— 
George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. 
Mr. Mogg, Capt. Amiel, Mr. Bradley, and Mr. 
Jenkins, K.M., were elected associates. Litho- 
graphic drawings of the Roman amphitheatre in 
Poitiers, and various publications were presented. 
The chairman, in accordance with the desire of the 
council, gave a brief sketch of the life of the late 
Mr. Britton, and paid a feeling tribute to his 
memory. Mr. Pettigrew also adverted to the loss 
they had sustained by his decease, and looked 
back with melancholy satisfaction to having en 
joyed his presence to so late a period as the con- 
gress in Somersetshire in the autumn of the past 
year. The evening was then devoted to the read- 
ing of a paper by Mr. Planché, ‘ On the Statuary 
of the West Front of Wells Cathedral.’ Its ela- 
borate nature and specification of detail precludes 
the possibility of making an abstract of it ; but its 
general points will be found in the following notice. 
The paper itself, with the illustrations, will ap- 
pear in the Journal of the Association. Mr. 
Planché commenced his observations by stating 
that he had discovered, with as much regret as 
alarm, that he must inevitably come into such 
direct collision with one of the most highly esteemed 
authorities on such subjects—that one or the other 
must ‘‘go to the wall,” and that as in many re- 
spects he felt he was the weakest, the recollection 
of the proverb was by no means consolatory ; that 
he had studied with the greatest attention and 
interest the elaborate description of the iconography 





of Wells Cathedral, published by Professor Cocke” 
rell, and compared it with the observations and 
drawings of preceding antiquaries, checked by his 
own notes and sketches made on the spot during 
the late congress, as well as by the casts in the 
Crystal Palace, and the photographs of the statues 
he had since been enabled to obtain. He then 
proceeded to examine the evidence respecting the 
building of the west front by Bishop Trotman, 
which he considered to be very vague and unsatis- 
factory, and after calling the attention of the meet- 
ing to the great difference of opinion existing 
between the late Mr. Britton, Professor Cockerell, 
and Professor Willis on the subject, commenced his 
description of some of the most remarkable statues, 
showing, by the engravings of Carter in 1785, the 
drawings of Mr. Powell in 1810, and his own in 
August last, that Mr. Cockerell had greatly mis- 
taken the costume and symbols upon which he had 
relied as indisputable proof of the persons intended 
to be represented. Mr. Planché pointed out that 
in Carter's time there was one of the apostles in 
the upper tier of statues bearing a key, and if 
that etching could be at all relied un, there was an 
end to the supposition that the statue with the 
crown and globe was meant for St. Peter, and of 
the deductions drawn from it respecting the ultra 
Papistical politics of Bishop Trotman. He ven- 
tured to express his opinion that, amongst all the 
statues on the historical tier, there was not one 
that could now be identified, and but one that could 
with any probability be guessed at—viz., the 
crowned statue bearing a cup or bowl, the usual 
mode of representing King Edward the Martyr. 
After a minute description of the costume of the 
principal royal, ecclesiastical, and military statues, 
illustrated by effigies and illuminations of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, he concluded 
by regretting that Mr. Cockerell, whose motives 
he fully appreciated, and whose talents he highly 
respected, had not confined his labours to accu- 
rate delineation of the whole of the existing statues, 
and precise notices of the dates and character of 
the repairs, restorations, and alterations some of 
them had undergone within the last sixty or seventy 
years. This would have been a real boon to an- 
tiquaries, in lieu of which he (Mr. C.) had 
yielded to the temptation of endeavouring to esta- 
blish a gorgeous hypothesis, which could only be 
sustained by the distortion of fact and the sacrifice 
of probability. Mr. Cockerell had not even done 
himself justice on points whereon he might 
possibly be correct; his idea might be true in 
the main, but, as the lawyers would say, “he had 
over-proved his case.” How stood the facts 
which he had brought forward as his landmarks 
in this voyage of discovery? Ina ‘holds no 
“church,” Ethelburgha no ‘‘ charter,” Athelstan 
wears no ‘‘ conspicuous gem,” but a common ring 
and pin fibula, Hugh the Great no ‘‘ sword of 
Constantine,” but the ordinary weapon of an 
Anglo-Norman nobleman ; Fulk of Anjou is not 
in ‘oriental costume,” but in a well-known mili- 
tary habit of the twelfth century ; Edgar Athelin 
has neither ‘‘ palmer's staff” nor ‘‘ habit,” but is 
armed with a sword and buckler; Robert Curt- 
hose cs no ‘short boots ;” St. Neot, “carrying 
the upper part of his own head in his hands,” 
never lost any portion of it. The drapery said to 
be borne by Brighthelm and St. Augustine had 
not the least resemblance to the “‘archiepiscopal 
pallium,” and the latter in Carter’s time carried 
on the drapery something like a round pot or box, 
which would lead one to believe the statue (which 
though much defaced was of very youthful and 
feminine appearance, with long hair flowing over 
the shoulders) was intended to represent either 
Mary Magdalen with the pot of ointment, if a 
female—or St. Cosmos, if a male, who was usually 
sodepicted, &c. ‘I am weary (said Mr. Planché) 
of disagreeing with Mr. Cockerell, and I feel I 
must have wearied you; but what other course 
was left me, if I ventured to touch upon the sub- 
ject at all? It was impossible to ignore the state- 
ments and opinions of so distinguished an artist, 
so accomplished a scholar. It is the very weight 
of his name, the European reputation he so de- 
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servedly possesses, which compels me to put my 
feeble protest upon record. Written by him, and 
published by Mr. Parker of Oxford, the beautiful 
volume I have been forced as it were to review, is 
a work of authority whieh will be referred to by 
all subsequent inquirers. Mr. Murray, in his 
*Handbook for Somersetshire,’ Messrs. Seymour 
and Waring, in their ‘Guide to the Medieval 
Court of the Crystal Palace,’ have already given 
extensive circulation to those statements and those 
opinions. If they prove to be erroneous, how 
incalculable, how irremediable may be the mis- 
chief! It is probable we may never obtain any 
clue to guide us safely through this marvellous laby- 
rinth— ‘‘ this mighty maze,” with or “ without a 
plan,” and that these statues will continue to be 
called by the names so great an authority has 
chosen to confer on them. I myself should never 
have questioned them had not my attention been 
drawn so forcil:ly to the subject during our recent 
eongress. I should have taken for granted that 
all had been done that learning, art, and zeal 
could accomplish. That on examination I couid 
not conscientiously do so, gives me the more re- 
gret, as I fear the continuous avowal of diametri- 
eally opposite impressions may, in spite of all my 
endeavours, have imparted an air-of perconality to 
this paper, which is as foreign to my feelings as to 
my object.” In the course of the discussion which 
ensued, and in which Mr. Godwin, Mr. Pettigrew, 
and Mr. Black took part, Mr. Planché further 
observed, that although the majority of the statues 
were attired in the costume of the latter half of 
the twelfth century, a few appeared to be of much 
later date, and he suggested that even granting 
Bishop Trotman had rebuilt the west front, it by 
no meang followed that statues executed at an 
earlier period should not have been replaced, or 
that additions and alterations had not been made 
by subsequent prelates. The statue of Bishop 
Bubwith was there in support of the latter sug- 
gestion, and Mr. Powell, who had carefully exa- 
mined the whole work in 1810, stated in hig MS., 
as if from some authority, that some of the other 
statues neat the west window had been erected by 
Bishop Bubwith. Mr. Planché contended that it 
was idle to draw conclusions from the very ques- 
tionable evidence we were in possession of at pre- 
sent. He had confined himself to facts which 
spoke for themselves. 


Astiatic.—Jan, 17th.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in 
the chair. R.H. 8. Vyvyan, Esq., and Henry 
MacFarlane Morris, Esq., were elected metnbers. 
The Secretary read a letter from B. H. Hodgson, 
Esq., dated at Darjeeling, in October last, relative 
to the name proposed to be assigned to a stupen- 
dous peak to the north-east of Katmandhue, in 
east longitude 87°, which the Surveyor-General 
of India has lately ascertained to be above 
29,000 feet in altitude, the most elevated point 
of the Himalaya, and consequently of the known 
world,—higher, in fact, than the loftiest Apen- 
nine would be if placed upon the top of Mont 
Blane. The letter was accompanied by a cop 
of a communication, which Mr. Hodgson had alto 
addressed to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, upon 
the same subject. Colonel Waugh, upon ascer- 
taining the height of the mountain in question, 
was unable to discover that it possessed ‘‘ any 
local or native name, that was either now ascer- 
tained, or likely to become so, till Nepaul could be 
entered, and this stupendous mass of snow closely 
approached.” Being unable to carry out bis ownrule 
of “assigning to évery geographic object its true 
local or native appellation,” he proposed to call 
this peak Mount Everest, in compliment to the 
late Surveyor-General of India. Fully concurring 
with Colonel Waugh’s rule of adopting native 
names, and sympathizing with the sentiment 
which gave rise to the name of Mount Everest, 
Mr. Hedgson objects to the incongruity of ob- 
trading a European name amid a long series of 
purely Oriental names ; and is desirous of rescuing 
the Nepaulese from the imputation of stupidity to 
which they would be liable had they failed to name 





this, the most remarkable object in their country. 
The Nepaulese names are, Weodhtinga, Bhairav- 
than, or Bhairavlangér (Sanscritice Deva-dhiga, 
Bhairava-sthéna, and Bhairava-langira). Its 
name in Tibetan is Gna Chdém, to which the 
descriptive title of Thangl4 (pass of plains), is 
sometimes added. Mr. Hodgson proceeds to show 
that the mountain has already been made known 
to the world under the appellation of Deodhtinga 
(mons sacer) in the pages of the ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ and that there can now 
be no reason for changing that name. Professor 
Wilson, the President, in expressing his concur- 
rence with Mr. Hodgson’s views, stated further 
that the name of Everest, if ever adopted by the 
natives, would convey to them no definite idea ; 
and must necessarily be so corrupted in their pro- 
nunciation as to preserve but little resemblance to 
the original word. Some conversation on the 
subject followed, from which it was clear that the 
meeting was unanimous in favour of the Asiatic 
names. ns 

EntomotoaicaL.—Jan. 5th.— W. W. Saunders, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Mr. Hunter ex- 
hibited four living specimens of Carabus intricatus, 
taken near Plymouth by Mr. Reading, and also 
Glea erythrocephala, from ivy blossoms at the same 
locality. Mr. Wollaston exhibited a large collec- 
tion of Coleoptera, taken during his recent visit to 
Madeira. Mr. Stevens exhibited some curious 
Pyralide, and other Lepidoptera from Borneo, and 
a most beautiful butterfly of the genus Callithea, 
from Tabatinga, on the Upper Amazons, brought 
to Europe by M. de Gand. Mr. Lubbock called 
attention to a recent work by Professor Siebold, 
entitled, ‘Wahre Parthenogensis bie Schmettelingi 
und Bienen,’ containing some most extraordinary 
theories relative to the generation of bees and other 
insects. The President read a letter, addressed to 
Mr. W. Marshall, by Mr. Monteith, on the re- 
uted capture of Pieris Daplidice near Glasgow. 
Mr. Wollaston read a paper ‘On the British 
Species of the Genus Atomaria. Mr. Pascoe read 
@ paper ‘On Asiatic Longicorn Coleoptera.” 


Antiquarizs, — Jan. 15th.—Joseph Hunter, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. Mr. George Dennis, 
author of ‘ The Cities and Sepulchres of Etruria,’ 
&c., was elected Fellow. Mr. Joseph Clarke ex- 
hibited an object in wood which had probably in 
old times served the purposes of asteelyard. It is 
preserved at Chart, in the parish of Wateringbury, 
near Maidstone, and is called ‘The Dumb Bors- 
holder.’ It was formerly always first called at the 
court-leet for the hundred of Twyford, when its 
keeper, who was yearly appointed by this court, 
held it up to the call with a handkerchief or neck- 
cloth, put through an iron ring fixed at the top, 
and answered for it. This custom, however, has 
been discontinued for about a hundred years. The 
Borsholder put in by the Quarter Sessions for 
Wateringbury claims liberty over the whole parish. 
Mr. Ashpitel read a communication ‘On Choirs 
and Chancels, particularly as to their use in the 
South of Europe.’ ie 
MERTINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday—Royal Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Notes on the Geography 

of Burma, with a. new Map of the same. By Capt. Yule, of 
the Rengal Engineers. Communicated by Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison. 2. Journey Across the Kuenluen, trom Ladak 
to Khotan. By Messrs. H. and R. Schlagintweit. Com- 
munieated by Colonel W. H. Sykes. 3. Trinidad and the 
Orinoco. By Lieut.-Col. J. Smyth O'Connor.) 

F logical, 8 p.m.—( i y Meeting.) 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(On the Proper Method of 
Valuing an Annuity forborne during the whole Period of a 
Life. By Peter Hardy, Esq., V.P., F.R.3.) 

Tuesday.—Meteorological, 7 p.m.—(On the Determination of the 

Mean Temperature of ¢véry Day as deduced from the Obset- 
vations taken at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, dur- 
ing the forty-three years ending 1856. By J. Glaisher, Esq. 
Also, Meteorological Observations taken at Sinope. By J. 
Radcliffe, Esq.) ‘ 

Architectural Museum, &§ p.m.—(Thomas Allom, Fsq., on the 
Influence of Perspective Effect and_Form on Architectural 





, . Design.) 
Medica! and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Discussion upon Submarine Electric 
Telegraphs.) 
ion, 3 p.m,—(Prof. Huxtey on the Séiises of 
Smell and Taste.) 
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on Anglo-Saxon Antiquities found Bom AM Sera 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Jehn Anderson on the 
tion of Machiuery in the War Department.) Applic 
Thursday.— Royal, 8} p.m. 
Roysal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Sound.) 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
tebe meres Club, 6 ary tie 
lay.—Royal Institution, p.m.—(Rev. Frederick 
— Milton idered as a School .) D. Mant 
Architectural Association, 8 p.m.—(Sketch=Pulpit,) 
Saturday.—Noyal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Phillips on the Nem 
Level of the Sea—its possible Variation from protaby 
Causes.) 
Medical, 8 p.m. 
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VARIETIES. 


AEAOQN. 
SoNNETS TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 


*¢ A ROSE by any other naine would smell as sweet". 
A nightingale by any other name 
His ear-entrancing love-notes would repeat, 
Notes that no spell but love fulfill’d could tam, 
When, o’er his nested mate and chirping young, 
His silence watches of his instinct sprung. 
y ev'ry name is like thyself, a spell; 
A keynote typing how thy tunes prevail; 
Sweet Bulbul—once Aédon—Philomel— 
Luscinia—Rossignol—our Nightingale. 
Sing on, rare bird! at ev’ning’s fragrant hou, 
Till all the echoes all thy strains prolong; 
Thy magic modulations have the power 
To recreate my soul as with a bath of song, 


They call thee sad, —but sadness such as thine 
To Sorrow’s self were exquisite relief: 
They say thou griev’st,—then grief is half divine 
Warbled by thee—the very joy of grief. 
What time thy plainings melt upon mine ear, 
And on night’s solitude their changes pour, 
My own past griefs in Mem’ry’s glass appear, 
And my lost loved ones live—to die once morg+ 
Once more my utter anguish to renew, 
My desolation, and my blank dismay, 
So deeply loved, so loveable were they, 
So truly portions of ourselves they grew; 
But, as I writhe in earth-regarding woe, 
Thy strains, no more depress’d, now high ai 
heav’nward flow. 


At once I mount on faith’s sustaining wing, 
My thoughts expanding and my soul elate; 
Fond visions now their eonsolation bring, 
And give me glimpses of the golden gate 
Thro’ which my loved ones, robed in white, appédt, 
And look so happy in the perfect ranks, 
My grief is turn’d to gladness, in the tear, 
Which for their early bliss gives God my thanks 
Thus, thus Enchanter! from thy loftier strains, 
I draw a solace nothing can dispel ; 
Forget my losses in my loved ones’ gains, 
And taste a peace surpassing words to tell: 
Night and the stars, responsive as mine ears, 
Their melodies entwine with music of the “_ 
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To CorresronpEnts.—Dr. A.; 0. and Co.; B. Ji; B GPs 
J. A.; Musidora.—received. 
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T. MARK’S HOSPITAL for FISTULA m 
other DISEASES of the RECTUM, City Road, Londo 
Parsipent.—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR 
Cua1rman.—George Glas Sanderman, Esq. 
Deputy CuarrMan.—John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
TrEAscRER.—John Masterman, Esq., M.P. ct. 
Honorary Puysrctan.—John Spurgin, Esq., F.R yak 

Honorary Surceon.—Frederick Salmon, Esq., F.L8. - 

Since the foutidation of this Institution 10,000 Patient 
received its benefits. as of Bet, 

The Hospital is constructed to accommodate upwards . 
but the Committee regret to state that the funds are inadequalt 
support even the 2t beds now in constant use. 

Tne Charity is supported by Voluntary Contributions, wil 
are saree? solicited, and is without any funded propefty 
reserve fand. - 

The following amounts received during the past week 
gratefully acknowledged :— 

Ashton, T.J., Eeq. ... #£ 2 2] Herring, George, Bain ®) 
Barnett, G. H. Esq. ... 10 10] W. M.S. .o.e+-senenee’ gg 
Birch, J.W. Newell, Esq. 10 10 | Wetherall, Alex., 3 + WP 
Drinkald, J., Esq. 10 10] Winterbottom, J. ¥. “ 

A @onation of 20 guineas constitutes a Life bone 
guincas, a Mer be eet and of one guinea or 
a Governor of the Hospital. 

Subsetiptions and Donations are received the ieee 
John Masterman, Ere M.P., 35, Nicholas Lane, at the 
or by re Secretary, Mi. James Fuller Whiskin, 

City Road. 

January 19, 1857. 
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grate FIRE INSURANCE, 


<0. 3,PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, (Heap Orrice); 
pm 2, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 
No. 202, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN: 
No. 8, CHERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM ; 
No. 9, PAVILION BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON ; 
No. 64, HIGH STREET, LEWES, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL £500,000, (with power to Increase to £2,000,000:) 


Every description of Fire Insurance may be effected with this 
Company. 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Direetor. 


TS eer ene ene 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
U (FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES), 
a.v. 1714. 
Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London. 
College Green, Dublin.—Gronengen Street, Hamburg. 
Exchange Street West, and Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. 
North Nelson street, Edinburgh. 


ituted in the reigm of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714, with large In- 
-_ vested Funds. . 


DiREcTORS, &c. 
Cuainman—JOHN REMINGTON MILLS, Esq. 
Dervry-CuarrmaN—HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq. 


James Bentley, Esq. 
Thomas Bodley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 
Nicholas Charrington, Esq. 
&. Preston Child, Esq. 
William Gilpin, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq 
‘Thomas Mills, Esq. M.P. 
John Morley, Esq. 


John Paynter, Esq. 

John Rogers, Esq. 

Henry Rutt, Esq. 

Geo. Spencer Smith, Esq. 
R. Horsman Solly, Esq. 
W. Foster White. Esq. 
Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
Stephen Wilson, Esq. 


LIFE. 

Reduced rates for young and middle ages, with guarantee of a 
company in existence upwards of 140 years, and a large accumu- 
lated capital. The last Bonus (1855) gave additions to policies 
varying from 25 to 70 per cent. on the previous seven years’ pre- 
miums. Lower rates, without profits. Two-thirds only of the 
premiums may be paid until death. Decreasing and increasing 
tates of premium, and half-yearly or quarterly. Medical fees 
allowed. 

FIRE. 


Insurances at the usual rates, and profits returned on policies 
taken out for seven years by prompt payment. Losses occasioned 
by explosion of gas made good. The offices close on Saturdays at 
two o'clock, excepting im the fifteen days after each quarter day. 

Insurances now expiring, must be paid on or before the 9th 
dJantary, at the office in London, or of the respective agents. 


WILLIAM B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Established December, 1835. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samvet Harnunst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuarces Lusntxoron, Esq. 
Francis Bennock, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq.,"M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, E:q. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. | William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 





PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Baxxens—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.; and Bank of England. 
Soriciror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consunrinc Acruany—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
ABSTRACT of the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year ending 
20th November, 1856 :— 
Number of policies issued in the POOR we cdccdicces 
Total number of policies issued ..... oe deciuctde 
nual income on 14,337 cxisting policies (after de- 
F ducting £33,348, abatement of premiums at the 
last division of profits in 1852) .... £01,383 5 2 
Interest on capital . 67,352 2 0 


1,050 
£17,412 18 3 
19,617 


Total annual ineome on 29th Nov., 1856 ++ £258,735 7 2 


Balance of receipts over disbursements in the year. 140,556 & 7 


Making the amount of capital eoccccccccsccoscec £351,608 §& ff 


Arising exclusively from: the premiums paid by the 
members, who are themselvesihe so e proprietary, 
and among whom alone the whole profit is divided 

Amount paid in claims by life policies, since the 

t of the institution in December, 1835 £609,161 11 11 


—— 


Amount returned to the assured in abatement of ae 
Premiums in the 17 years ending Nov. 20, 1862.:.£240,124 11 8 
Addition to policies by way of bonts....... seveeeo£126,564 0 0 
lttte lass division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20,1852; 
Teductions varied from 6 to §¥ per cent. on the original amount 
quits, according to the age of the member, and the time 
or Fe been im force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
Ranher from 50 to 75 Percent. on the amount of premiums received 
The 


ding five years. 
1657 next DIVISION wil: be made up to the 20th November, 


No charge ninde for Policy Stamps. 
an Sranted on the security of the Soci¢ty’s Policies to the 
of their Ssoge 
Members v premiums fell due on the Ist January are 
Teminded that the ue oon be oe 30 days of thar date. 
5 Report of the Directors, for 1456 
"a ay, *Pblication at the office. ¥ pene 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1838, ; 
CTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 18, King William Street, Mansion House, City. 

Life Assurances of every destription effected. 

Half the Arimual Premium may be paid during the first five years. 

One-Third may remain on credit during the whole of life. 

Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55.60, &c. 

Loans to Assurers on personal or other security. 

89 per cent. of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 

The last bonus averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Rensamin Hawes, Esq.. Ormond House, Old Kent Road, Chairman, 

T. Nesnitt, Esq. (A. & T. \ esbitt), Philpot Lane, Veputy-Chairman, 

Cuartes Batpwin, Esq., Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. 

Gerorce Denny, Esq., Great St. Helen's. 

J. C. Dimsparz, Esq., (Dimsdale, Drewett, and Co., Bankers,) 
Cornhill. 

J.P. Gassior, Esq., F.R.S. (Martinez, Gassiot, and Co.) Mark Lane 
and Clapham. 

Aaron Gotpsaip, Esq., 3, Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Sripney Guaner, Esq., Paper Buildings, Temple, and Brighton. 

W., K. Jamecon, Esq., Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, & Camberwell. 

Joun Novotna, Esq., Union Terrace, Peckham. 

MeaABURN STANILAND, Esq., Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Danie Sutton, Esq., Earl’s Terrace, Kensington. 

O’B. BertrncHam Waotsey, Esq., 49, We-tbourne Terrace, Hyde 
Park. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
John Davis, Eq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordan, M.D., F.R.S Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Henry Grace, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 


NOTICE. 

In order to remove any apprehension that might be entertained 
as to the perfect security of the Policies granted by the PELICAN 
LIFE OFFICE, the Directors have omitted every clause that would 
render them void by reason of any error in the Statements made 
by the Assured before or at the time of effecting an Insurance. 

The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 
LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company's agents. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK’S 
NIVERSITY CANDLES, 


Manufactured for them by PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
‘COMPANY, Limited. These. candles are unrivalled for St: adi- 
ness and Brilliancy of light, at one-third the price of the finest 
Wax or Sperm, ‘They are free from all unpleasant smell, hard to 
the touch, and contain no deleterious ingredient. Sold, retail 
only, in Ornamental Boxes, at Is., 4s., and 6s. each. 

BELMONT GLYCERINE SOAP, in Boxes, 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. 
each. Terms, Cash. 

The City Retail Depot for Price’s Patent Candles, Night- 
Lights, &c., Whitmore and Craddock, 16, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London. (Old Servants of Price’s Candie Company.) 





CLOSE OF HOLIDAYS. 
HE return of Youth to their respective Board- 


ing Schools induces a solicitude from Parents and Guardians 
for their Persona! Comfort and Attraction, and 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for accelerating the growth and improving and beautifying the 
hair, 
‘ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for improving the skin and complexion, and removing cutaneous 


eruptions, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the teeth beautifully white, 
and preserving the gums, are considered indispensable accompani- 
ments for the attainment of those Personal Advantages so univer- 
sally sought for and admired. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
The only GENUINE of each bears the name of ‘‘Rowlands” 
preceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


THE ROYAL 


SANITARY POLICE OF PRUSSIA 


ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


“In answer to your letter of the 2nd-ult., requesting permission 
to sell Dr. pe Joncu's Cod Liver Oil in bottles, accompanied by 
his stamp and signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (Keenigli- 
ches-polizei-Prasidium) has the honour of informing you that it 
has caused the Oil to be submitted to an official investigation, and 
that tlie result of such investigation has proved it to be not only 
the genuine Cod Liver Oil, but, still further, that it is of a kind 
which distinguishes itself from the Cod Liver Oil in ordinary use, 
alike by its taste and chémital composition. Considering, more- 
over, that it has come to their knowledge that physicians gene- 
rally recommend the use of Dr. px Joncu's Oil in preference to 
the Cod Livér Oil in ordinary use, the Royal Police accedes to 
your request. ; 

“ KENIGLICHES-POLIZEI-PRSIDIUM. 
* 1o Abtheilung. 
“To A. M. Blume, Chemist, Berlin.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence a: d almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Sold ony in Impertac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. Dr Joncu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE AREGENUINE, by many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHULESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — Pre- 
pare for the Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
above renowned Lozenges, which fur 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma. coughs, and incipient consumption. 

Sold in Bottles, 1s 1$d.,and Tins 2s. 9d., 4s. §d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Ciemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 


O MEDICINE FOR THE CURE OF 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS, was ever 
attended with such speedy and unfailing success as Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. Inevery newspaper and periodical in 
the kingdom may be seen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. 
Tosingers and public speakers they ure invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. Prite 
Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and IIs. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 











Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 

Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. Ry A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 

London: W. Kentand Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
THE ONLY INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR THE CURE 
OF ERYSIPELAS.—Charles Howard, of Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire, was grievously affticted for three years with erysipe 
las, until he almost lost nis sight and hearing. He consulted the 
most eminent physicians in the neighbourhood without deriving 
the least benefit from their advice. At last he determined to 
have recourse to Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, when, by per- 
severing in the use of both. he was perfectly cured in less than 
two months, after every other means had failed. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
——~>——__ 


HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of the 


Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case ii Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company ds at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Goverriment and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOo Piace, Pant Mat, Lonroy. 





CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M,P., Deputy Chairman. 





(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 









THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 








[Jan. "4 
Pictures m the Pribate Collection of Ber Wajesty. 


« Now Ready, Vols, I. and II., New Series, price £1 11s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD (Price 2s. 6d.) 
OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE, 











The following are a few of the leading features which will distinguish 
; THE ISSUE FOR 1857. 
THE. FINE ART EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 


This assemblage of the picture-wealth of Great Britain will be fully represented in the pages of the ART-JOURNAL. 


AN ILLUSTRATED TOUR OF THE THAMES, 


From its Rise to its Outlet, depicting every object on the banks of this ‘‘King of Island Rivers.” The Illustrations will be numerous, al by the best 
artists. = Tour will be continued throughout the year. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE: A TEACHER FROM ANCIENT ART, 


Will be the subject of Papers by the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., whose pursuits have specially qualified him to direct the student to the vale 
of examples in a school at all times accessible. | ‘ 


BOTANY—AS ADAPTED TO THE ARTS AND ART-MANUFACTURES, 


Will be the title of a continuous Article by CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Esq., Lecturer on Botany. - The Illustrations to this subject will be numero, 


ART-MANUFACTURE—AS ASSISTED BY IMPROVED MACHINERY, 


Will be treated of by PROFESSOR HUNT, of the Museum of Economic Geology. Descriptions and Engravings of the Progress of Art- Mannfactar 
will also be continued, selecting such productions as are alike honourable to the producer and instructive to the public. 


BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


These Articles, which have for some time constituted a feature in the ART-JOURNAL, will be continued monthly, with engraved Illustrations, 


PICTURES IN THE ROYAL COLLECTION. é 


The following will probably appear during the year :— 

















K. GEORGE IV. ENTERING HOLYROOD PALACE...... Witxrz | MARMOZETTES Sir E, LanpsEER 
SPANISH EME OE 5, sennesdoctsossecsssasossascatsugaees Purir | HENRIETTA MARI .... VANDYKE 
PATTIE CF RUBEN cesccscsccsscoscsoderssccoessocsesss Reet | ST. AGNES................ ... DoMENICHINO ‘ 
SE NE PRMMEIEIN ; Sc cscccducsevovwdtabeeposvcdeeuesessscescorssyayene RUBENS GOOD SAMARITAN Sir C. EastLakE 
IED 5.0 iiss cic cionchssinccewaadevcas odeceinsvedvovesccenosescedsice Danby PRINCESS OF BELGIUM WINTERHALTER, 





The Examples of British and Foreign Sculpture will be continued from time to time. 


THE TURNER BEQUEST. 


Arrangements are in progress for engraving in line, and publishing the pictures bequeathed to the nation by the late J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 





VIRTUE AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 









NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. Now ready, DIVISION V., price 6s. cloth gilt, 



































DR. A. FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


A Sale of 60,000 copies has induced the venerable Author to revise, improve, and enlarge 
the Work. It now comprises 730 complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Pra: yer, and 
a Portion of Scripture with oouenee a being one for the Morning and Evening 
of every day in the year. Also an Appendix, containing a variety of Prayers for particular 
occasions. In one vol. ronel quarto, with 26 Engravings, price 28s. cloth gilt. 

“ Our attention has lately been called to an advertisement of a Book of ‘ Family Devotion, 
- the owen | = Evening Service of a Family for every Day throughout the 

Year,’ According to the Advertisement, this new Order of Morning and Evening Prayer 
daily throughout the year is already in its thirtieth edition of 1,000 each. 30,000 copies of a 
book of Common Prayer for Dissenters, recommended by twenty-five ministers, whose 
names are given, and who include some of the most prominent of the day, cannot be dis- 
persed ope England without working some considerable change in the minds of 
probably 200,000 persons.”—Timzs, Sept. 27. 

London: JAMES S, VIRTUE, City Road, and 26, Ivy Lane. 













NOLAN’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


OF THE 


WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. 


Embellished with Portraits of eminent Commanders, engraved by special perminion 
original Pictures; Views of the Seat of War, from Sketches taken on the Spot 

Sea and Land, Maps, Plans, &c., from the most authentic Sources. 

contains 40 super-royal octavo pages and 2 Steel Engravings. 


The first five Divisions in seme 1000 Pages and 47 Plates and Maps, price 68. each, cloth 
gilt. The Work will be completed in Eight Divisions, 


London : JAMES 8, VIRTUE, City Road, and 26, Ivy Lane. 
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London + Printed for Lovell Recve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden}, and publishes, 
by him at his Office, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarvapar, January 24, 1867. 
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